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GOING THROUGH THE MILL 

CHAPTER I 

THE CHRONICLER ENTERS A NEW ATMOSPHERE 

I WAS bankrupt in soul and circumstance 
when the fame of the great Teacher reached 
me. 

Alone, and in London, one murky, rainy 
night I found myself standing upon the 
steps of one of the city's great halls. It was a 
stranger throng to me, and I an unconsidered 
unit of it. 

I looked into the faces of those about me 
and listened to their talk. ** Ah," said one, 
** they say she is no friend of men, but she 
brought comfort to the soul of my brother." 
** And to me," said a woman standing near, 
"she brought peace." **And as for us," 
said simultaneously a young couple of the 
working class, ** we are going in to learn how 
to be happy for evermore;" and during the 
laugh which was raised by this sally the 
doors opened and the crowd surged in, 
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I did not enter with them. I had intended 
to, but I was afraid. From what I had heard 
of this woman, from what I knew of her 
teaching, I believed that she held for me the 
key to another world in which I should find 
help, sympathetic companionship, tenderness, 
comfort, loyalty, love; these belonged to the 
other world, the world in which I had not yet 
lived — surely there must be one; surely it 
must be she who held the key. 

But I could not ask her for it in the crowd. 
I should not find her, perhaps ; or she might 
offer it me, not comprehending that I, of all 
that crowd, was so alone and absolutely lost 
that I must go with her through her world 
hand in hand, step by step. How else could 
I go? For I was blind, blinded by the things 
that I had seen. I was without sense; for all 
the senses that were left to me were artificial 
ones — a sorry wreck I was indeed for mortal 
hand to manoeuvre into port. Could I expect 
her to succour me? 

That which I had heard and read of her 
seemed to me divine. Could it be that she had 
something of the divine within her which she 
could transmit to suffering souls like mine? 
If she had, I believed I could be saved, and 
only so. For, alas I I still hoped for so much 
from men and women, and had forgotten 
God. (I put it so, but in my heart I said, 
God bad forgotten me.) 
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At last, one day, I found myself face to 
face with the great Teacher, and alone with 
her. The meeting came upon me unexpect- 
edly, and upon one of my blindest days. I 
saw not her at all, but me. Quickly I 
gathered about me the fragments of a fashion- 
able air which still clung to me, and uncon- 
scious that I was thus most perilously handi- 
capped, rattled on glibly, pleased myself, and 
quite certain that I was pleasing. For I could 
do that — rattle on glibly — I had learnt the 
trick of it in my world, and did it cleverly; 
everybody said so. And that everybody said 
so was all satisfying to me, who at that time 
had not heard of the ** blockhead majority." 

Amongst my acquaintance I had passed for 
being ** clever"; on what grounds I never 
Knew, and I am sure my friends never knew 
either; but that wouldn t matter. Some one 
by good luck, or perhaps by bad management, 
would have said so — the rest would follow. 

However, presently forgetting myself just 
sufficiently to reflect for one moment upon the 
personality of the Teacher, who had never 
once interrupted the flow of my anecdotal 
reminiscences, I became aware that her 
thoughts were centring themselves upon the 
manner of my telling rather than upon the 
-matter of it. That was curious; I had always 
found people interested in what I told them, 
not how I told it. 
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** It's really rather gratifying," I said to 
myself, ** but I wish 1 knew what she was 
trying to find out about me. If she would 
only ask a question, or speak, I might get 
into touch with her and tell her what I really 
came to say ; as it is, I have got no nearer to 
her; I have made no way at all. I might as 
well be in Society, and I came here for rest. 
She herself looks so restful I should like to go 
to sleep in her lap — ^yet rest does not come 
to me!*' 

And then, almost as if she had heard me, 
she spoke in a quiet, even voice, which com- 
pelled me to restfulness. 

** I have been listening to your clever pre- 
sentment of the world you know with appreci- 
ation, but also with a contracting heart. You 
give it all with the air of a tired but plucky 
child repeating a lesson it has been taught 
too often and too well. Yet you came to me 
to forget what you have learnt." 

"I did," I said; ** though how you know 
that I cannot tell.'/ 

** We know these things by the signs — and 
by the marks," she said gravely. 

** The marks 1" The words gave me a 
nasty little shock. Did one, then, bear upon 
one the marks of an environment which those 
of another world could at once perceive with^ 
out admiring ? . How very unpleasant I 
Quickly, and a little scurvily (for I had once 
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been proud of my environment), I sought 
warily to adjust myself. But she anticipated 
me. 

** Have you never thought," said the 
Teacher, ** that when everything which is 
familiar seems to be deserting us, it may be 
that in reality we have outgrown a certain 
phase of our existence, and are searching for 
something more solid and satisfying? 

** Then you do carry the key to the other 
world I** I ejaculated jubilantly, and then 
stopped short, scarlet with the stultifying 
self-consciousness of my own world. She 
would think me mad — peculiar — remarkable. 

'* Why should you hesitate to ask for it?" 
she went on. ** It is but to see clearly that 
for which you have before been groping." 

Then for a moment my eyes opened, and, 
approaching nearer to my lonely soul, I 
became just simply a human being. 

** Lead me," I said helplessly; *' I am 
lost." 






CHAPTER II 

THE CHRONICLER, IN TRYING TO GRASP 
SHADOWS, COMES NEAR LOSING THE SUBSTANCE 

My impression is that the Teacher received 
my request and subsequent confidences in 
silence. I think it must have been so, for I 
remember leaving her with a feeling of com- 
plete content, and I have since learnt that, for 
those who have the knowledge of it, silence 
is more compelling than speech. I retain 
also the impression that in the end I let my- 
self go, launching forth into a tale of woe. 
** Did any one ever hear of such grief, such 
misfortune, such people, such wickedness, 
such a life ?'* etc., etc. ; but without any after- 
sense of humiliation or loss of self-respect, 
because this outburst also she received in 
silence — sympathetic silence — ^and it was a 
necessity that I should unburthen my soul. I 
remember, also, that when I was excitedly 
crying to her to propose a remedy, not know- 
ing that the healing process had at that hour 
begun, and she said at last, ** These are but 
the steps by which we can mount to great 
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achievement if we make it so;" that part of 
my burthen fell from me, and I also sank 
into a silence containing for the first time 
some measure of peace and hope ; for I knew 
that I had reached the parting of the ways, 
and that at last the road to happiness lay open 
and smooth before me. 

Yet so enslaving is the monstrous chain 
which binds us to that petty thing we 
proudly call our reason, that no sooner had I 
left the Teacher's presence than I abandoned 
the precious intuition which was bringing me 
salvation, in order to indulge my reason. I 
wanted, in my wisdom, to know so many 
things before I saved my perishing soul. 
From whence came the saving power first of 
all — from God or from Beelzebub? — for that 
I had come face to face with something un- 
usual and mysterious I knew. But from 
whence came it ? — from above or from below ? 

I had heard that it came from both; for 
some said that the Teacher's influence was 
baneful, others that it was beneficent; some 
attributed it to magnetic power, whatever that 
may mean, some to a mere artistic revelry in 
well-turned phrases; some, again, attributed 
it to abnormal intellectual development; and 
there were others who said (but this theory, 
I think, sprang from the inconsiderable wis- 
dom of the man about town) that she owed 
her influence to her handsome face. 
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And of course there was the cynic, who 
said that there was money in fine phrases. 
But I thought him a brute as well as a 
cynic. 

But then, again, there were many who said 
that the secret of her power lay in the beauty 
of her soul ; and this last was what I hoped : 
for I did not think anything else would reach 
me. I was but a plain person, not given to 
intellectual or uncanny exercises. 

But was it the beauty of her soul ? 

Thus I sat and tortured myself until the 
sweet atmosphere she had brought about me 
was well-nigh poisoned; my famished soul 
insisted, ** She has brought us comfort, 
peace, direction; accept them — do accept 
them." But I would not listen. 

Had it not been for the extremity of my 
need, I believe the commonplaces of my 
reason would have triumphed. But I could 
not bear the pain of returning to the ** n^ant," 
and so, in order to soothe myself, I allowed 
my memory to rest upon the Teacher's per- 
sonality, upon the mystery of my craving for 
its direction, upon the miraculous effect her 
attitude had had upon me — mysterious it cer- 
tainly had been — unusual — hardly of this 
earth. 

But did that matter? The things of the 
earth had not brought me comfort. The 
things of heaven? . . . Well, in company 
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with many, no doubt, I should have been 
grateful for a sign. 

And thus I thought and thought, until 
suddenly — 

"A sign?" I said to myself; **but it is a 
sign I From God ? . . . Who knows ? It is 
there, I feel it, know it, and can see it; that 
is the principal thing. What am I doing, sit- 
ting here criticizing the sign-bearer instead of 
grasping at the sign I If I do not take care I 
shall lose it — lose the chance of my life I O 
heavens ! the stupidity of me !" 

Forthwith I sat down in feverish haste and 
wrote to the Teacher urgently, insistently, 
almost imperiously. 

"I must see you again," I wrote, "and 
at once." 

Charmed with this masterful decision, I 
abandoned myself to the unqualified enjoy- 
ment of my new experiences and to the joy 
they were bringing me. 

Three days later the answer came back 
from the Teacher that she was unable to see 
me. 



CHAPTER III 

THE CHRONICLER IS COMPLETELY MYSTIFIED 

I WAS in a great state. In the shock of 
fearing that I had lost her, I assured myself 
that she had divined my doubts concerning 
her; but presently I dismissed that idea. 
Then I thought that I had perhaps not 
impressed her favourably. 

Could that be possible? It was the kind 
of fear that never troubled me because of what 
everybody said. Everybody said that when I 
liked no one could be more entertaining; and 
I had liked, I had been entertaining. Of 
that I was certain. 

And then, when I had dropped all that and 
become just simply myself, how courteous and 
concentrated her air of attention ; how silent, 
how suggestive, how sweet, how strong — quite 
diflferent from anything I had ever met before, 
it is true; but bored? Nol . . . Why, it 
was the strange sympathetic silence, conveyed 
rather than felt, which had carried me away 
— away from all that — ^back again to myself. 

I thought and thought, and deplored my 
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folly until I could bear the suspense no 
longer; then I sat down impulsively and 
wrote to her again — a long, rambling letter 
in which I told her that I would not lose her ; 
that no one before had warmed my heart with 
such joyful hope, that no one before had 
appeared to take such a sympathetic interest 
in me, that no one before had seemed so 
thoroughly human. With all that, were we 
not to be friends ? 

By return of post she answered me, calmly, 
kindly, but with an ominous indiflference, as it 
seemed fearsomely to me. 

I am only a working woman," she said, 

not a woman of leisure like you. You 
would soon tire of serious people and of 
serious things. But it is pleasant to me to 
feel that you are in sympathy with me, for, 
as Shelley says, it * loosens the circle which 
care has bound around our hearts to stifle 
it.' " The letter was full of quotations : but 
those were not at all what I wanted. It was 
herself I wanted. All else was impersonal, 
detached; to me unsatisfying. I didn't 
understand her; how could I? — I who had 
never lived for anything but the moment, 
who had never paused, or reflected, or 
weighed, or worked. 

I wanted her to be kind to me and to help 
me; above all, I wanted her to help me at 
once. 
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I did not quite know what to do. The letter 
did not seem to lend itself to another advance. 
" Then it is going to be a difficult matter to 
enter into this woman's life," I said to myself 
dispiritedly. 

It was a new experience, which found me 
unprepared. Hitherto there had been no 
difficulty about entering into people's lives — 
making friends, as we called it. Friends — 
yes ! but what friends ? Friends of a feather, 
friends of fine weather, they were all friends. 
I had had heaps of them — made them by the 
hundred in no time — lost them again in no 
time. There had been no difficulty whatever 
about making friends with any of them, so 
long as I had things and did things — ^the 
same things. But amongst them had I ever 
had a real human friend ? I did not think so. 
I could not remember one; and I was forty. 

I thought a great deal about this business 
of friendship, and then it occurred to me to 
put these thoughts into writing; and when I 
had done that I resolved to send them to the 
Teacher. They showed some experience, it 
seemed to me, of what friendship was not. I 
meant to write a letter, but I found it had 
turned into an essay. I wondered if that 
would matter. I thought probably it would 
not. 

It did not. She wrote me in return a letter 
which satisfied me to the very soul. ** It is 
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not what we were," she wrote, *' that matters, 
but what we are, and, above all, what we 
are trying to be. We are taught not to 
centre ourselves in individuals, but to let our 
hearts expand to the whole human race, and 
to love most where love seems the least 
deserved. Your sympathies, at present, are 
too narrow; your mind moves in a deep rut, 
.above the sides of which you never look. If 
you did, you would see sights that would 
expand your heart and bring you into the life 
beautiful insensibly. Love, Learn, Teach — 
the three great watchwords of progress; and 
now, as ever, the greatest of these is Love." 

This was it, then 1 I was beginning to 
understand. The sympathy, the interest, the 
joyful tidings were not for me alone, but for 
every one; I could not of myself beget them 
in the Teacher. It was her habitual attitude 
towards mankind ; not put on for this person 
or for that, not withheld here and lavished 
there, but dispensed freely and naturally to 
all and sundry who were in need of them. 
If I wanted to reach the Teacher it would not 
be through mere insistence upon the personal 
note. I must enlarge my sympathies and look 
around me. 

And so, for some months, groping in the 
darkness, I continued to address the Teacher 
on various abstract subjects, and found much 
pleasure, comfort and distraction in doing so; 
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for I had thought so much, but never until 
now had I found any one to whom I could 
transmit my thoughts. Gradually her letters 
began to take hold of me. The sanity, the 
repose, the very coldness of them calmed me ; 
I began to realize that it was not the material 
aspect of things for which I was craving, but 
for communion with an enlightened and dis- 
ciplined soul; it was the consciousness of an 
approach to a purer atmosphere which was 
bringing me back gasping, after so long a 
sojourn in the suffocating regions of dis- 
loyalty, greed and misconduct. 

** Teacher," I wrote, " if you will receive 
me now, I am ready." For I certainly 
thought that it was because she had not 
thought me ready that she had seemed hitherto 
to discourage further meetings. 

But her answer, when it came, was a sur- 
prise. ** I believe it is fear of myself," she 
wrote, ** which has made me hesitate to enter 
into more personal relations with you. You 
call me a Teacher, as if that were anything 
extraordinary. Do you not know that we 
are all teachers from the moment we begin to 
look into each other's faces with interest? 
You have looked into my face and have not 
known me, but that is because you are an 
older soul and have passed on. When you 
say to me, * Lead me,' I want to say to you, 
* Lead me, ' but that the thought would 
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trouble you; for you have not as yet tried 
to pierce too deeply into the unfathomable, 
and it may be that, through the eflfort to lead 
you, we may both attain to a deeper know- 
ledge of the truth. Come, then, for faith will 
move mountains; but if I fail you, still have 
faith, remembering always not to seek to 
know me better than you think you know me 
now. The knowledge that I have of you is 
not for you to have of me. Do you accept the 
compact? Come only if you do." 

The letter perplexecl me very much, but also 
it touched me. The tears sprang to my eyes. 

** Dear soul," I said to myself; ** she has 
been fearing all this time lest she should not 
come up to expectation, as if already she 
has not done more for me than could have 
been expected from any human being. She 
forgets that, but I do not, and never will. 
Of course I accept the compact, though what 
it is I do not fully understand, she clothes her 
thoughts in such mystic language. * Pierce 
too deeply into the unfathomable ? It sounds 
very melancholy, and her letter altogether is 
sad. Her face was sad too, now I come to 
think of it ; but how fascinating I She said, 
I remember, that I was one of the people 
who made her feel cheerful, and yet she has 
been keeping back all this time because 
. . . Oh, how silly of her! What a dear 
she is!'* 
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And, relieved at the thought that I was now 
going to meet the Teacher on an equal basis 
of mental development, I sat down and 
accepted the compact with the lightest of 
hearts. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CHRONICLER TAKES A LITTLE JOURNEY 
AND FLOUNDERS INTO DEEP WATER 

Two days later I was in the train speeding 
to Sirenchester, the large but picturesque 
country town near which the Teacher had her 
residence, and which contained, as I knew, 
several excellent hotels. There she was on 
the platform to meet my train, looking calm 
and collected as ever. I greeted her with my 
usual empressement. There was no carriage, 
but there were flies, and I took one of these, 
hurriedly calling to my maid to follow on 
with the luggage. But when, after making a 
little detour, we arrived at the appointed 
hotel, and asking for the rooms ordered tea 
** at once," desiring also that my maid should 
be sent to me, we were met with blank faces. 
There was no maid, no message left, and 
not a room to be had at the hotel I It was 
full. 

* * Where could that maid have got to ? 
What fools servants were I Had I not said 
the Carlyon Hotel with all possible distinct- 
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ness ? How should we find her ? Could any 
one conceive such stupidity?" 

** They are all alike, are they not?" I said, 
addressing the Teacher almost irritably — for 
surely if there is one subject upon which even 
enemies agree, it is upon the shortcomings 
of servants, and her silence had become almost 
oppressive — **they are all the same?" I 
repeated. 

** Not quite," she said. ** Your maid is a 
Frenchwoman, is she not? Does she speak 
English?" 

** Not a word," I answered quickly, because 
rather taken aback. ** But I said Car-Iy-on 
Hotel, H6tel Car-r-li-on," I added with a 
French accent and great emphasis on the word 
H6tel, as if that alone must supply all gaps 
to a Frenchwoman. 

'* Let us try another hotel," she said. 

We tried another hotel, and another, and 
yet another, and again, creeping up and 
down the eternal hills with all the cunning of 
the cunningest of all Sirenchester fly-men. 
It was getting late, and I did so want my 
tea, and the afternoon to which I had been 
looking forward, with a snug little sitting- 
room all ready in my mind's eye, with its 
complement of the anticipated chat, was 
turning out so disappointingly. 

" Oh, that maid I" I was still at it. But 
the Teacher was quiet and looked as if she 
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wanted her tea. Indeed, she was looking 
pained and weary, with the same expression 
in her eyes, I thought. Why, however, I 
could not conceive. Finally, we arrived at 
an impossible place on the recommendation of 
the stagnant cabman. It must have been the 
last pot-house left in Sirenchester I In utter 
desperation I hung out my head and put the 
usual question to a greasy German waiter, on 
whom I gazed with stony horror. 

* * Is there a French maid here with lug- 
gage?" I said wearily. 

Yayse, she kom. She now onpack. She 
eggspeck you." 

f sank back with a groan. 

** Isn't it just like them?" I said to the 
Teacher; ** imagine the stupidity of bringing 
us to such a hole. What on earth are we 
to do now?" 

** Come to my rooms, I can give you tea 
there," she said kindly, ** and when you have 
had it you will feel less worried." 

I was calm at once. The Teacher was so 
gentle and sweet it didn't seem any use ** going 
on " any more. It occurred to me it was even 
a little undignified. I felt ashamed of myself, 
and, reflecting that I wasn't cheering her a bit, 
I quickly began to make comments on the 
passers-by — the well-dressed ones, of course. 

Presently we passed what looked to me a 
most uninteresting party of people. There 
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were hampers, and babies, and bottles, and 
all kinds of uglinesses of that sort bursting 
out in every direction from a very care-worn 
conveyance. Immediately the Teacher be- 
came interested; she leaned forward and 
nodded and smiled through the window, and 
they nodded and smiled back at her; but I 
don't think they knew her, or she them. 
Just then we arrived at the house, and I was 
meditating upon something sparkling and 
appropriate to say, when at the squall of a 
distant baby the Teacher dashed a hasty 
apology at me and with a scarlet face tore up 
the stairs. 

Wondering what could have upset her, I 
ushered myself into the sort of double dining- 
and sitting-room, long and dark. I never saw 
such a mess in my life ; everything from floor 
to ceiling seemed to be crammed with manu- 
scripts and books, and I saw not one comfort- 
able chair. 

An old lodging-house keeper and her as- 
sistant were making slow haste in a corner 
with preparations for tea. Their faces were 
wreathed in smiles, and they seemed delighted 
with themselves and their arrangements ; but 
the tea for which I craved did not come. At 
last it appeared, however, and with it the 
Teacher. My attention was immediately 
directed to the lodging-house keeper and her 
attendant, whose family history was related 
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and their kindnesses and praises sung, whilst 
they stood by the while with folded hands, 
and heads nodding approval. I saw nothing 
but two remarkably tiresome women made 
interesting by what the Teacher said about 
them; but she said it was they who were 
interesting, and in the end I really believe I 
thought they were too; at all events I found 
myself contemplating the whole genus of 
lodging-house keepers from a new point of 
view — a view which was not made up of un- 
mitigated horror modified by indifiference. 
She was interested, then, in servants I Why, 
then, had she appeared to be so bored with the 
deficiencies of my French maid? She had 
seemed indifferent on the servant subject, and 
yet here she was talking about nothing else 
herself ! 

Still, it never occurred to me to feel bored, 
the Teacher was so interested; it just seemed 
her ordinary attitude towards life — interest in 
every one alike — so natural, indeed, did it 
appear to be to her, that I found myself rather 
hoping she would think it was my ordinary 
attitude towards life too. 

I wonder if she did, though I Looking 
back, I am not quite sure. I am a little in- 
clined to think that she not only knew it was 
not my ordinary attitude towards life, but 
that I was unconsciously receiving my 
first lesson— m.v very first lesson in humanity. 
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We talked for a little while after tea, just 
ordinary conversation, but with the gossip 
left out, as I noticed at the time. We neither 
discussed nor criticized a single soul, we 
talked neither politics nor any other current 
topic; not clothes even, or race-horses, or 
cards; nor did we chatter loud and fast with 
frequent bursts of ugly, mirthless laughter. 
I do not remember what we talked about ; not 
books certainly, or I should have felt uncom- 
fortable, seeing that I had read so few worth 
mentioning. Perhaps we talked about no- 
thing, nothing evidently that had any jar or 
sting in it, for when I rose to go I felt as if 
I had been transported into a peaceful, loving 
atmosphere which was strange to me, but 
unspeakably soothing. 

She said good-bye to me sweetly, and hoped 
that I should be comfortable at the hotel and 
find it better than I had expected; but she 
said it rather perfunctorily, more as if she 
thought I should dwell upon such things than 
as if she dwelt upon them herself; and then 
she looked into my face rather sadly, and 
kissed me, and said I was nice, and that she 
looked forward to seeing me again on the 
morrow ; and I turned and walked back by the 
stars alone. And as I went, I congratulated 
myself a little, that if I had made no mark 
I had at least made no mistake, not ** given 
myself away " I might have said if asked. 
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But there was no one to ask, there was no 
amusing ** great friend " wanting to know all 
about my visit to the renowned Teacher, what 
she had talked about, how she had looked, 
what she had got on. There was nothing but 
the still, clear night, and the fresh, crisp air; 
and suddenly I remembered something I had 
said, and felt ashamed. It was about that 
happy family in the carriage, of which I had 
said in reply to something nice she had been 
saying about them, *' Oh, really I I never 
look at people of that sort, you know." 

Had I in truth made no mistake? I asked 
of the stars as I walked. 

But there was no answer for me just then. 



CHAPTER V 

THE CHRONICLER IS HORRIBLY SHOCKED 

I FOUND the food at the hotel detestable, 
and the bed and the room likewise. At any 
other time I should certainly have changed 
my quarters there and then. 

But somehow or other such matters were 
not occupying my mind; at any rate they 
were not engrossing it. I had entered into 
an abode of peace, and had no mind to be 
ousted from it; my thoughts were pleasant 
and cosy, and I wanted to hug them. I could 
easily have made myself unpleasant, and 
made everybody feel unpleasant ; all the usual 
materials were there, ready and waiting. 
There was the French maid to begin with, 
that ready-made receptacle for smouldering 
wrath ; there was the German waiter ; there was 
the obsequious landlord, diligently fostering 
symptoms which augured well for his bill : 
none of these would have minded or shown 
surprise, I dare say; but I should have 
minded. Although my surroundings were 
not comfortable, I felt comfortable. It was 
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a new sensation, of which I was only half 
conscious; but I knew it was nice. Sensa- 
tions that came from without I was very 
familiar with; but sensations that came from 
within ! — Ah I those were very different, and 
I wanted all the quiet I could assure my- 
self in order to become familiarized with 
them* 

How new it all was, and strange I Yet not 
so strange, after all, when I remembered. 

But did I remember? It was all so long 
ago, and remembrance had become blurred 
with the sensations that had crowded in upon 
me from without. Should I ever remember 
clearly, effectively ? Would it all come back, 
could it stay — ^should I want it to? 

What was it the Teacher had said yester- 
day? ** We may be always what we might 
have been." 

What had I been ? 

I had forgotten. 

It had all seemed so absurd, you see, when 
no one had wanted it. The simple life, the 
single thought, the early prayer, the sweet 
church bell, the white-robed priests, the 
heavenly choir, the favourite nook, the early 
ride, the fresh, cool drive, the girls to tea — 
and to-morrow is my birthday, and in the 
morning, before the dew is gone, we will 
gather mushrooms, and then over the downs 
for a ride ; and in the evening blackberrying. 
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and high tea under the trees ; and oh ! the joy 
of it all, and never a thought disturbing. 

And then no one had wanted it; and cer- 
tainly no — not he. So the simple life looked 
dull, and the single thought was lost, and 
the early prayer was gone, and the sweet 
church bell unheeded; and the white-robed 
priests were men revealed, and the heavenly 
choir came down to earth, and the rest was 
all confused as I hurried on, unseeing. 

For of course I had been wrong ; the things 
I had been taught, the things that I had 
thought, and all that I had felt, were all — 
all — wrong, and strangers in this new-found 
land where men and women knew, and I 
alone knew not. 

They had taken me ofiF my feet and planted 
me — where?" 

Suppose I had been right, after all. All 
along I had thought so; at times, in flashes, 
I had yearned to return to the simplicity and 
purity of those days. But I must have gone 
alone, and I was no longer alone; I must 
have been sure, unrelenting, strong, awak- 
ened ; and I was not. So I drifted along dis- 
comfited, hoping, hopeless, vacillating — lost. 

The awakening had to come. 

♦ ♦ « « « 

The next time I went to see the Teacher the 
room was full of people, and as I entered they 
were all busy talking, but quietly, so quietly 
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that I was struck by it. In my experience, 
the gathering together of many people had 
always been associated with noise. Of course 
I rather interrupted them by coming in, as 
I had to be introduced to every one, and thus 
the conversation, whatever it was, came to an 
end. This was rather a nuisance, as I felt 
sure they had been saying something inter- 
esting, and it was a bore to have missed it. 
So by way of getting them into the right vein 
again, I began talkmg myself; and really I 
was so agreeable, such a success I They all 
gathered round and listened pleasantly to a 
lot of things I told them; and I could have 
been more amusing still, I am sure, if I had 
not been so horribly afraid of shocking them. 
Some of the scenes I reproduced were just a 
little bizarre, I think; they wanted, at all 
events, delicate handling in unsophisticated 
society. It doesn't do to let everybody know 
that all the things they hear, and a good deal 
more they don't, are true, and I am afraid 
some of my points may have suffered from 
judicious mutilation. 

But still they laughed — dear! how they 
laughed; but they didn't say much. The 
Teacher, I don't think, said a word, except 
once when I was describing some gathering 
I had attended where there were tons of 
people, whose cackle could have been heard, 
so I said, a million miles off. 
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** Not millions of miles, surely," she said 
from her sofa, where she would have been 
shaking with laughter if she ever did shake 
with laughter — but I could see by her face she 
was very much amused; ** not millions of 
miles, surely? Wasn't it a quarter of a mile, 
and perhaps two or three hundred people?" 

Well, perhaps if I had measured the dis- 
tance with a tape it might not have been even 
a quarter of a mile, and I don't suppose there 
were more than two or three hundred people. 
But who stops to count ? If you want to give 
the impression of crowds, you say tons of 
people, and if you want to give an idea of 
distance, you say millions of miles; at least 
so it seemed to me at the time. One is too 
busy in Society to be precise and exact like 
that; one hasn't time for anything, not even 
to talk in a manner which is intelligible to 
any one who is outside the immediate circle. 
But in the society in which I now found my- 
self I had even been careful not to distort my 
words, not to contract them into sounds with- 
out wit or meaning, as so many people do 
who are too busy dressing, catching and 
snatching, to speak the English language in 
full. 

** Rather slow of wit, these new friends of 
mine," I thought inwardly for a moment. 

But during the few seconds it took me after 
this check to construct a presentable phrase, 
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first one person put in a word, and then 
another, till, the conversation seeming to 
reach a different standard, I gathered that it 
had been resumed at the point where I had 
interrupted it. I had, as I hoped, got every one 
into the right vein again, and I settled myself 
down to listen • 

I listened with all my might, but I didn't 
understand anything. Fortunately no one 
appeared to notice my difficulty, and, after 
all, I had come for instruction. But what a 
lot I should have to learn ! I saw that at 
once. Here, indeed, were words that were 
unintelligible to me, though I expect they 
were all in the dictionary. Such isms, 
schisms and ologies strung up one after the 
other in inextricable confusion I How did 
they spell them? What did they mean? 
What was it all about? Oh, where had I 
been? I had no idea the English language 
w^as capable of such development, and it 
sounded well, too ! not priggish at all, but 
beautiful. I drank it all in with avidity. 

It wasn't only the words which were 
strange to me, but the ideas. Either they 
were brand new that day, or they were new 
to me. What a bore ! it was that I had always 
lived with silly fools. Here I was, amongst 
intellectual people, hardly able to follow the 
train of thought even at a distance. What 
was it? Something about the development 
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of the human race, ethics, primeval man, his 
destiny, the Darwinian theory, progress, evo- 
lution, the trend of the newer Christianity, 
the power of the priest, dogma, socialism — 
Socialism I There was something I under- 
stood at last I I knew all about that. It 
meant something too awful for words ! Red 
flags, slums and dynamite. Everybody I had 
ever known had declared that it must be 
resisted with might and main. 

These people seemed very calm about it 
though.. Surely that was ominous? I did 
not like such apathy. Instead of detesting 
socialism, they seemed to me to be approving 
it, or at all events to be accepting it, which 
was most awful of them, because they were 
such nice people, not at all common. I began 
to feel uneasy, with an uneasiness which in- 
creased as time went on and no one appeared 
to doubt that we were descended from mon- 
keys, or that Bradlaugh — Bradlaugh, of all 
people I that revolutionary and atheist per- 
son I — was the greatest of men ! They said 
something about his having established a 
principle, whereas I had always heard — but 
there! he was a red republican, and quite 
unmentionable. I should have liked to have 
said so, and with some heat, too, but that I 
feared to be tripped up for want of facts in 
such company. I made a hasty mental review 
of my facts, only to find that they didn't 
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amount to much more than that he was ** an 
awful creature;" a vague remark which does 
very well when you are among people whose 
thinking is all done for them, but which, 
when you are amongst people who think for 
themselves, falls flat. 

Reduced to a rather humiliating silence, 
during which I made a resolution not to be 
satisfied for the future with scraps of informa- 
tion gleaned from flimsy sources, I glanced 
at the Teacher to see if she looked shocked, 
the air seeming to me to be charged with 
revolution, heresy and schism. But no! if 
ever a human face bore upon it the impress of 
the divine content it was hers. 

I understood. Naturally she did not share 
these heathenish, republican doctrines, but 
she was too kind and sympathetic to show it. 
Sure of my ground, I leaned towards her and 
whispered, ** But of course no gentleman 
could be an atheist and a socialist?" 

She looked straight into my eyes with her 
own clear, steadfast ones, and said slowly : 

** Do you not think that Christ was a 
gentleman ? Yet He was the greatest socialist 
the world has ever known." 

The room swam round with me. It was 
the death of all my hopes. I had fallen 
amongst atheists and anarchists. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CHRONICLER IS IN DESPAIR 

No sooner arrived in my room at the hotel 
than I threw myself into a chair and groaned. 

An atheist I That, then, was the meaning 
of her singular letter. That was the reason 
why she had held me off so long. I saw it 
all. It was because she had not wanted me 
to discover that she was an atheist. 

I should think not indeed ! How horrible ! 
She had told me not to try to pierce too deeply 
into the unfathomable because she was afraid 
that I should penetrate her disguise at once. 
She had told me I should never know her as 
she knew me ; that I was never to try to know 
her. That was the compact, and before I had 
been an hour in her house I had broken it ; I 
had seen through her at once; but Heaven 
knows how involuntarily ! What was to be 
done? 

It was sheer blasphemy to talk about Christ 
in that critical, impersonal manner, as if He 
were a human being like ourselves. Did I 
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think Christ was a gentleman ? What a ques- 
tion 1 Why, He was a King ! but not in the 
ordinary sense, of course; one did not think 
of Him like that. He was divine 1 a Divinity 
of mercy and love, constantly interceding 
with an implacable Father for forgiveness of 
our sins, and redemption from the fearful 
punishment of everlasting hell. 

If she had said God, now, I don't think 1 
should have been so shocked, because I never 
connected God with Christ. God was to me 
as remote and intangible as the Holy Ghost — 
awful, vague, unmentionable. Christ as 
Christ, Christ in the singular, meant sym- 
pathy and hope to me; but Christ in the 
plural — God the Father, God the Son, God 
the Holy Ghost, Three in One, the Holy 
Trinity — that meant nothing to me. Perhaps 
it was the fault of my childish imagination, 
perhaps it was pictures, but I think I remem- 
ber that I was threatened with the punish- 
ments of God when I was naughty, and com- 
forted with the forgiveness of Christ when 
I was good, so that the whole thing stuck to 
me, and I grew up with a loving, grateful 
image of Christ in my heart; but of God I 
thought as of a fierce and terrible Thing, grey 
bearded and merciless, seated on a huge, 
thick cloud, high in the heavens, from which 
He hurled fire with one hand and thunder- 
boUs with the other on to th^ sihuddering 
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crowds below. Now, He might have been a 
Socialist, but Christ — never. 

But the Teacher (Teacher indeed !) had not 
said that God was a gentleman and a social- 
ist, but Christ. How did she think of Him 
then? — ^as One or as Three? All gentlemen, 
all socialists — or one gentleman, one social-* 
ist? The thing was impossible, terrible; it 
was enough to make one's brain reel, this 
mixing up of worldly with religious things. 
How could she do it ? If she had been mad — 
if she had looked mad — if she had even looked 
as if she expected me to be horrified. But no 1 
her manner was as calm and passionless as if 
she had been uttering the most uncontro- 
versial commonplace. The only excuse pos- 
sible for her was that she was a genius, and 
therefore quite different from other people. 

But it was because she was so different from 
other people that I had been attracted to her ! 

Attracted to an atheist ! an anarchist ! 

I could have laughed aloud in the bitterness 
of my disappointment. Was I never to find 
peace? never to find any one who could tell 
me the reason of things, why my life had been 
wasted, why I had fallen among thieves who 
had plundered me of all I possessed, spiritu- 
ally and materially, and left me to die by the 
roadside alone? It was the inconsequence, 
the hopelessness of it all that so appalled me ; 
for to what end had I gone down into the 
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valley of the shadow of death ? . . . And now 
I must go back, I thought ; back to my home ; 
back to — nothing. 

And then, besides, there were her politics, 
and her way of looking at discreditable persons 
— all that was comparatively harmless, of 
course; but still 

Well, I had heard of such things, spoken 
of with bated breath, in circles where Liberal- 
ism was the wildest flight which could be per- 
mitted to a gentleman, and rather a wild, 
eccentric flight at that. I think I had danced 
about in London for some years before I real- 
ized that there were any Liberals amongst us. 
I am quite sure that if I had heard of any 
ladies being Liberals I should have been scan- 
dalized ; but I was spared that shock, as ladies 
in those days were never supposed to be any- 
thing, and so they were never called names — 
names, that is to say, that were not purely 
opprobrious. Ladies had no views that were 
not those of their husbands. On this under- 
standing they might air them, and even do all 
sorts of funny things to advance them. But 
this privilege had its disadvantages ; because, 
if the husbands' views went wrong they had 
been driven into them by their wives; and if 
they went right they were great men. 

For a longer time than seems credible to me 
now, I had thought that all persons with any 
pretence to breeding were Conservatives. If 
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they weren't, there was something wrong 
about them. 

In short, I divided the tares from the wheat 
with great satisfaction and complacency. Con- 
servatives were the wheat, Liberals the tares. 
Later on, I enlarged this view a little ; I sup- 
pose I had to do so on making the astonishing 
discovery that, after all, a few superior Liberals 
were admitted within the circle ; so that in time 
Conservatives, and something vaguely figuring 
in my mind as the ** better sort of Liberals," 
became the wheat, whilst Radicals, Socialists 
and Anarchists automatically fell into combined 
position as the detestable tares. And from 
this it may be gathered that confusion of 
ideas was not a shame to the smart young 
married woman of my day, but one of her 
** privileges." ** Pretty heads are not meant 
for politics," some pretty man would say to 
her. And with that, unless she were strong- 
minded, or favoured above the average, she 
was encouraged to be content. 

So there I was, with these bright posses- 
sions of my training torn into shreds by one 
breath of the Teacher's intellectual atmo- 
sphere, for intellectual it certainly was, even 
though atheistical. But how was I to remain 
in it ? I had been choked out of existence, it 
is true, by the atmosphere of the world I had 
known, but to exchange it for a world which 
revelled in impossible heresies, which ideal- 
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ized all kinds of vulgar persons, was but to 
perish still more miserably. Where was I to 
go ? Where to turn ? I was so tired, so ex- 
hausted — so utterly shipwrecked. 

And I thought I had reached a haven of 
rest ! . . . 

Then suddenly it came upon me like a flash. 
The Teacher was one of those ** awful 
women " of whom I had heard. . . . 

** Creatures, you know, my dear, who 
stamp on platforms in short hair and shriek 
about women's rights and make ructions 
about things they can't know anything about, 
they're too ugly. Unsexed women, you know, 
who can't get any men to go near them, and 
so they get like that." 

Yes, I supposed so. It was very dreadful. 
Still, in my secret heart I never could see why 
women shouldn't have rights as well as 
wrongs; the very women who sneered, and 
who certainly got heaps of men to go near 
them, didn't seem satisfied with their con- 
dition. Generally they were wanting some- 
thing they couldn't get; sometimes they were 
getting something they didn't want — which 
was much worse. Then there were rows, and 
sometimes worse than rows. It was a difficult 
world: but as the Teacher was an "awful 
woman " and an atheist, I couldn't know her; 
that was certain. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE CHRONICLER IS DUMBFOUNDED 

The next morning when she came in I was 
reading the daily papers, not with my usual 
zest, but dejectedly. One must do some- 
thing, and whilst one is in this world one 
must know what is going on in the world, 
keep in touch with it, prevent oneself from 
getting rusty, be up to date, in fact; and I 
said so. 

** Do you think you have learned much from 
the papers?" she said. 

** What a peculiar woman 1" I said to my- 
self. Aloud, I explained vehemently that I 
certainly was under that impression; all the 
news of the day was there, and if one read all 
the speeches one knew what every one was 
thinking, and it was necessary to keep in tune 
with the thought of the day; besides, I was 
extremely fond of politics — foreign politics, of 
course — and I began to enlarge upon the 
Empire and upon the probability of war. 

She listened with the gravest attention, ap- 
pearing to be most interested, but afterwards 
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I learnt that war was not one of her favourite 
topics. What a shocking thing, that with 
her kindly, sympathetic nature, she should yet 
be an atheist. It was a thousand pities; she 
gave one such a feeling of confidence — con- 
fidence in her, confidence in oneself — in spite 
of myself I found myself beginning to feel 
cheered; I began to forget that she was an 
** awful woman." But it would never do. 
What I really wanted was sympathetic com- 
munion with a religious soul, one that would 
draw me back to my faith, the faith of my 
youth, the faith which I had lost ; and of that, 
alas 1 I dared not speak now. She would not 
understand. 

From the Empire I went on to talk about 
the Navy; of its supposed efficiency, its real 
deficiency. I got keen about this; it was a 
subject of which I really knew something 
from within. I was proud of my knowledge, 
proud of my facts ; there was some satisfaction 
in being able to impart to a clever woman 
like this information which was not easily 
obtained. Besides, information of this kind, 
straight from the fountain head, would be use- 
ful to her, give her weight. 

** I love your spontaneity and your fresh- 
ness," she replied unexpectedly; ** it is a 
great charm. I believe you would find the 
study of philosophy very engrossing. It is 
in the contemplation of things spiritual that 
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we find our greatest peace. I believe that you 
have done with things material, that you have 
exhausted them, and that what you are 
craving for now is the attainment of a high 
ideal." 

Was ever so unexpected an answer I 
Hardly noticing, however, that it was so, I 
clutched at it as a drowning man at a straw. 
Politics, Empire, Navy, faded from my mind. 
What comfort, after all, to me in my distress, 
were topics such as these ? 

** I certainly should like to find a high 
ideal," I said miserably. ** I had lots of 
ideals when I was quite young, but they 
didn't answer. The world seemed to be up- 
side down. All that I had thought wrong 
turned out to be quite right, and there was 
nothing left to do but to fall in with what 
appeared to be the generally accepted code. I 
think I have almost forgotten what my ideals 
were, now." 

Perhaps they were dreams," she said. 

Ideals are founded upon principles; they 
must be if they are ever to be attained. Will 
you read two books I have brought you? 
One is called Marriage Questions in Modern 
Fiction, by Elizabeth Rachel Chapman, and 
is based on the teaching of Paul as opposed to 
the teaching of Christ. You will find in it 
much that will make clear to you what is 
confusing you now." 
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** St. Paul Opposed to the teaching of 
Christ!" I cried, with a return to my old 
alarm. ** Why, St. Paul taught Chris- 
tianity!" 

** Christianity as interpreted by Paul," she 
replied. ** Paul did not teach Christianity. 
He taught the Pauline doctrine; his mother 
was a product of Ancient Greece. The other 
book I have brought you is The Soul of a 
People, by J. A. Fielding Hall. The book 
will give you an idea of the effect of a creed 
upon a people — in this case, the Buddhist 
creed .^' 

**The Buddhist creed!" I exclaimed. 

** But that is not religion, and — and " 

I stammered, not wishing to hurt her feelings ; 
** I would not for worlds read anything which 
would disturb my faith. I want to strengthen 
it — I have so little left," I added, with some- 
thing like a sob. 

**It will strengthen it — ^and enlarge it," 
she said, looking at me with eyes full of com- 
passion. ** It is not the Christian Faith, 
certainly, but it contains all the beauties of 
Christianity nevertheless. It is not dogma 
for which you are searching, but knowledge 
of the divine that is within you. Cultivate 
the divine that is within you and it will come 
to you. If we begin by setting that up as an 
ideal for ourselves, we may be sure that it 
will help us greatly to develop that which is 
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best in us and in each other; for if we require 
a great deal of ourselves, a high standard of 
excellence, we shall undoubtedly require the 
same of all those with whom we come in con- 
tact; and so, insensibly, we shall be helping 
to raise the world — helping to make life 
beautiful as it may be made, by the grace of 
good women." 

I remained speechless. I did not know 
what to think. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CHRONICLER BEGINS TO THINK, AND TO 
DISSECT HER THEOLOGY 

I DID not know what to think, but I became 
immediately aware that in those few words of 
the Teacher's was material for thought tran- 
scendently beyond any I had hitherto en- 
countered or imagined, could I but release 
myself sufficiently to assimilate it. Her words 
seemed to point to an awakening which was 
to come to me. A vision as of a new and 
unexplored world arose dimly before me; a 
world in which I myself might walk, cleansed, 
enlightened, confident, regenerated. I had 
never thought of possibilities in store for me. 
It was of the past that I thought, the pity of 
it, the waste of it, the sadness of dying with- 
out having achieved anything, the sadness 
of vain suffering. Half-reluctant reflections 
upon past selfish pleasures brought little 
warmth to my soul, for they were gone — and 
I, I was left. 

What nonsense to think that the Teacher 
was an ** awful woman 1" I must have been 
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an awful fool myself to think such a thing. 
Shrieking upon a platform indeed ! She 
couldn't shriek anywhere. A more gentle, 
humble-minded, modest woman I had never 
met, and I had met many who were neither 

fentle, nor humble-minded, nor modest, 
here is no need to go on a platform to 
shriek either ; you can do it in a ball-room, at 
a supper-party, round a tea-table — anywhere. 
You can shriek at a beastly story : at a beast- 
lier joke; you can shriek your best friend's 
character away and your own soul too at one 
and the same time. I have seen it done. I 
want no introduction to the ** shrieking sister- 
hood." I have met them. 

Why cannot one first make sure of what 
is awful before one sets up as a judge of 
awf ulness ? 

I suppose that if you want to keep your 
reasoning powers intact you must live among 
reasoning people, and take care that, like me, 
you don't get among them almost too late to 
gather up the fragments of reasoning power 
that remain to you. 

Thinking that the Teacher couldn't at any 
rate be an ** awful woman " made me think 
of her rushing up-stairs with a scarlet face at 
the squall of a baby which wasn't even her 
baby, as I subsequently discovered. Who 
ever heard of an ** awful woman" rushing 
to a baby that squalled? I had seen plenty 
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not described as ** awful women " rush away 
from them when they squalled, ring the bells, 
bang the doors, call the footman, scold the 
nurses — do anything but rush to them, espe- 
cially when they were receiving visitors. 
Babies, except when on their best behaviour 
(when they could be brought down and 
shown), were rather a nuisance. Sometimes 
they were considered such nuisances that they 
never arrived at a showable period at all. It 
is certain that the treadmill of fashion provides 
little scope for the cultivation of maternal 
hopes. 

Yes, the Teacher had given me material for 
thought. Even that unaccustomed conversa- 
tion in her drawing-room had given me 
material for thought. What, after all, did I 
know about the questions which had then been 
discussed, I, who had read so little, whose mind 
was so destitute of facts that I had nothing 
to contribute to the conversation but a kind of 
dumb resentment, an unreasoning resentment 
against opinions which seemed to threaten my 
parrot prejudices — those conventional pre- 
judices which had not helped me? I had 
better wait and listen a little, I had better read 
and think a little. Those books she had given 
me; they dealt probably with some new kind 
of religion : the religion which made the 
Teacher what she was to me, the religion 
'Vvhich made her, alon^ amongst all whom I 
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had ever known, cross over on to the other 
side and bind up my wounds and comfort 
me. I would read them. . . . 



And suddenly it was as if I had perceived 
an avenue which might lead me into paths 
of light. 

** To give light to them that sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow of death, and to guide our 
feet into the way of peace." 

The words came to me in the stillness, loud, 
insistent, clear, as if I was hearing them for 
the first time. I was hearing them for the 
first time. How was it? For years I had 
been singing them — sometimes with a kind of 
transient emotion, more often with none — and 
now I was feeling them, touching them, 
clinging to them with all the convulsive 
strength of my perishing soul. They seemed 
quite true, the old, sweet words. The light, 
the light ! I could see it, it was coming; and 
it was to guide my feet into the way of peace. 

It was stupendous ! The words were true ! 
I had sat in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, and now there was the light — the light 
which I could see and feel and grasp ! 

How passing strange ! For years I had 
genuflected and conformed and piped to the 
tune of an orthodox soulless world, and it 
had brought me no light. It was reserved to 
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an atheist to guide my feet into the way of 
peace, to make me feel that somewhere there 
was peace — the peace which passeth all under- 
standing. 

Was the Teacher an atheist? 

But if so, what was I, what were the people 
with whom I had lived? 

Christians, they would have said — they did 
say it. Had they not all been baptized and 
confirmed, and did they not all contribute 
what they could spare to the needs" of the 
Church? Not one of them would have said 
that Christ was a gentleman and a socialist, 
I am quite sure. Not one of them would have 
thought of it, or dared to say it if they had. 
Nobody would like to be thought an atheist. 
The very idea of associating with an atheist 
shocked them to death, so they said ; but they 
lived like atheists, or at all events did things 
which logically could only have been done by 
atheists. They became vaguely aware of this 
themselves when in their better moods; after 
they had heard a good sermon, when they 
were under the expanding influence of a good 
dinner or otherwise emotionally moved. 
People weren't expected to be saints — especi- 
ally men. It was different, of course, for 
women. Men liked women to be saints — they 
also liked them to be sinners; so that on the 
whole I don't think the women were very 
saintly. It was difficult for them to know 
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what to be, poor things. The men had to 
be pleased somehow, it seemed. 

But they were all Christians, though it was 
wonderful how little one heard of the obliga- 
tions of Christianity. I ought to have studied 
them for myself, no doubt, but somehow I 
never did. I never could get anybody to talk 
about religious things. If they were men, 
they either laughed or got cross ; if they were 
women, they became maudlin and depressed, 
and generally ended by hinting at some 
approaching matrimonial trouble which was 
sure to overtake me in time, and from which 
I should seek refuge in the consolations of 
religion with true womanly resignation. 
There was not much to be gained from this 
except a vague feeling of uneasiness, tem- 
pered by an inclination to hit the person 
suggesting such a calamity. 

So I turned to girls or young married 
women of my own age. They could seldom 
be got to talk about religious things at all; 
but now and then we would lock our bedroom 
doors and cackle wildly till three o'clock in 
the morning. By the time the cocks were 
crowing, the confusion had become irremedi- 
able and the fatigue lamentable. 

The subject of religion, as a subject, was 
therefore practically taboo. It made everybody 
either cross or wretched. Still, my memory of 
certain parts of the Scriptures was kept green 
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by constant repetition, and, I may add, by a 
constant sense of personal humiliation con- 
sequent upon these repetitions. It was not, 
of course, to be expected that manly men, 
occupied as they were with their own press- 
ing affairs and all-important careers, should 
concern themselves with the mere emotional 
religion of women, but on the practical side of 
it, that which laid down the status and rela- 
tive importance of the sexes, I must say they 
were extraordinarily well primed. Texts on 
this subject would flow from unexpected lips 
in a perfect torrent of unprecedented accuracy. 
They came as readily to the tongue as the 
weights for the Spring handicaps. The 
slightest allusion to the independence or 
advancement of women would at once give this 
religious turn to the conversation. The story 
of Adam and Eve, and Adam's rib, and 
Adam's fall (through Eve) would blaze forth 
in all its nakedness. From Adam it was but 
a short leap to St. Paul. St. Paul became the 
hero of the evening. 

It was impossible to stand out against St. 
Paul; one felt that in the midst of one's 
humiliation. But if St. Paul had been other 
than he was, the inspired apostle of Christ, I 
should have hated St. Paul. As it was, I 
only hated being a woman. It was such a 
humiliation to be a woman ; such a disparaged 
thing, so useless, so inferior when one came to 
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analyze the situation. It was better not to 
analyze it — far better not to try to do anything 
or be anything — anything was better than to be 
confronted like that with the stern facts of the 
Church and the Law ; to have them impressed 
upon one, too, with such gusto and pride. 

I believe it was this business about St. Paul 
which first weakened my hold on my early 
faith, that faith to which I told the Teacher I 
was so anxious to return. When I was young, 
I didn't realize that women were inferior beings 
under subjection, and that everybody knew it 
and acted upon it. I did not know that I 
should meet with obstacle after obstacle, dis- 
appointment after disappointment, shock upon 
shock. I knew little enough about men, 
nothing at all but what I had been told, and 
from that I gathered that men were quite 
different to women and, from this very cause 
(though this was less clear), able to be a great 
comfort and protection to them. Little did I 
guess that men, even the best of them, looked 
upon women as inferior beings, and legislated 
for them on those premises. Little did I guess 
that men, the worst of them, dishonoured their 
manhood by their attitude towards all women. 
If I had known it, I should have been more 
wary; when I did know it, it was a shock to 
me — a shock to my self-respect, a shock to my 
faith in humanity, a shock to my childish 
faith. I believe it destroyed it. 
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For I could not disengage St. Paul from 
Christ. 

St. Paul was the apostle of Christ, and 
wrote and taught under the Divine inspira- 
tion. In vain did I comfort myself with the 
reflection that I had never noticed that Christ 
took up an insulting attitude towards women. 
It was clear, even to me, that He did quite 
the contrary, but that must have been because 
He never insulted anybody; it wasn't His 
way to give pain needlessly, even to the 
humblest. But He must have thought that a 
general humiliation of women was the proper 
thing, else why did He hand over that teach- 
ing to St. Paul ? 

**The teaching of Paul as opposed to the 
teaching of Christ." 

As opposed? That would explain a great 
deal! Who had said that? Why, the 
Teacher — ^just now I And it had startled me. 
But why ? It ought to have comforted me to 
think that Christ might not have intended St. 
Paul to insult women. 

"Christianity as interpreted by Paul," 
she had said. Then there was a doubt 1 How 
very comforting! Dear Teacher; how was it 
she was always so comforting? Surely the 
very kindest and most helpful of atheists. 

Was I right to be so very sure that she 
was an atheist? 

I wonder if she knew that I thought she 
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was one? And I wonder, by the bye, what 
she thought of my religion ? 

Hadn't I been a little pompous about it? 
" I wouldn't for worlds read anything which 
would disturb my faith," I had said; and I 
had meant it as a reproach, a kind of warning 
to her to be careful what she said to a so truly 
orthodox, unassailable Church of England 
person. 

And she had answered, ** Cultivate the 
divine that is within you." I, who had no 
notion that the divine was within me. Oh, 
my goodness 1 



CHAPTER IX 

THE THEOLOGY IS DISCOVERED TO BE 

WEAKLY 

Certainly the Teacher was a generous 
adversary. She must have seen that I was 
posing as a champion of a religion I had 
never really felt, and of which I was obviously 
Ignorant, yet which I flaunted in her face as 
a reproach to her — a reproach to her who, 
whatever her religious views might be (and I 
had not begun to fathom them), had obviously 
given to the study of theology her very best 
and most serious attention. And she had not 
laughed aloud. Now that it was just begin- 
ning to dawn upon me that there were people 
in the world who did not regard men and 
matters from the precise point of view to which 
I had been accustomed, it seemed to me that 
I must have said and done things which ought 
to have made her laugh, and scornfully too, if 
she was in the least like the people to whom 
I had been accustomed. They laughed scorn- 
fully and loudly at anybody who didn't think 
just as they did on any and every subject. 

55 ; 
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But the Teacher never laughed. She was too 
charitable — ^yes, charitable — that was the 
word, though it came to me with an effort 
after long disuse. Her whole attitude was 
charitable. I never could get her so much as 
to smile at the sins or misfortunes of other 
people, the sins or misfortunes which afforded 
so much merriment to the majority of my 
acquaintance; she invariably looked pained; 
she was never aggressive, never dictatorial, 
she never seemed to be giving advice; she 
just simply said things — ^things that one 
remembered. 

I had told her the first day I met her the 
funniest story I had ever heard. It had been 
told me by some one of ** her dearest friend," 
and was really very funny indeed. The 
Teacher had never even smiled ; and I thought 
afterwards what a mercy it was that I had con- 
fined my jokes within such judicious limits on 
the day I had been so amusing to her friends 
— the day, in fact, when, instead of shocking 
her, it had been she who had shocked me. So 
I had said, ** I suppose you don't like im- 
proper stories?" But she had answered, ** I 
wasn't thinking of the impropriety; I was 
thinking of the cruelty of it." 

And, after all, that was the distinctive part 
of the story when I came to think about it, 
and I thought about it a great deal; for the 
pain in her face had distressed and abashed 
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me. One does not like to make the angels 
weep when one can see them weeping. 

No I The Teacher didn't laugh at pain, 
or laugh to give pain. She simply couldn't. 
What wonder that I opened out my heart to 
her,' when I had been waiting such an infinite 
time and with such longing for just that which 
I found in her, and had found in no one else. 
For the first time I was learning what charity 
was ; what compassion might be ; what human 
kindness ought to be ; and it was not directed 
towards me in particular, but towards the 
whole world. It was her habitual attitude; 
there was nothing evanescent about it. That 
was the beauty of it, and the purity of it. 

And yet what are charity, compassion and 
human kindness but Christian virtues, the 
most beautiful, the simplest of them ? But I 
had not found them amongst Christians. 
** Life is too short for heroics, most of them 
would opine; **you must take the world as 
you find it." I had taken the world as I 
found it as soon as I had been able to get over 
my astonishment at it; and in time the world 
had taken me as it found me — and swallowed 
me up. 

That was the end of my theology, the 
theology with which I had proposed to 
threaten the Teacher ; the theology which gut- 
tered out upon contact with the world ! What 
could have been the matter with it? Had I 
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been as religious as I had thought, after 
all? 

It had seemed very real to me at the time, 
at the time when nothing was real, but all a 
happy dream — a dream of unknown wonders 
which were to come to me, when hand in hand 
with some imperial being (a man, I think) I 
should walk forth to brave the perils of the 
world and find that world heaven. For of 
course I had heard of perils — that was why I 
was waiting for the imperial being — I never 
doubted that the world would be heaven; 
heaven with a difference, perhaps, but heaven. 
What else could it be, with a manly hand to 
guide me along the way and soothe the tender 
pain of sorrows vaguely understood ? It was 
all very pleasant, this dream of heaven upon 
earth, and heaven in the future, too; and 
meanwhile there was the early prayer, the 
sweet church bell, the white-robed priest, the 
heavenly choir — that was all very pleasant, 
too. 

I had never, whilst reading of Evadne in 
The Heavenly Twins, by Sarah Grand, 
thought of comparing her with myself. She 
was not in the least like me. But now, look- 
ing back at things, I saw her as a type; and 
there occurred to m-e a passage in this book 
which I had lately read. It was about 
Evadne's budding womanhood, and ran thus : 

** The first feeling of a girl as happily situ- 
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ated, healthy-minded, and physically strong 
as she was, is bound to be pleasurable; and 
had she been a young man at this time, she 
would not improbably have sought to 
heighten and vary her sensations by adding 
greater quantities of alcohol to her daily diet ; 
she would have grown coarse of skin by eat- 
ing more than she could assimilate ; she would 
have smelt strongly enough of tobacco as a 
rule to try the endurance of a barmaid; she 
would have been anxious about the fit of 
coats, fastidious as to the choice of ties, quite 
impossible in the matter of trousers, and prone 
to regard her own image in the glass caress- 
ingly. She would have considered that every 
petticoat held a divinity, or every woman had 
her price, according to the direction in which 
nature had limited her powers of perception 
with a view to the final making of her into a 
sentimental or a vicious fool. When she 
should have been hard at work, she would 
have stayed in bed in the morning, flattering 
her imagination with visions of peerless 
beauties who would all adore her, and the 
proud place she would conquer in the world ; 
and she would have gone girl-stalking in 
earnest — probably — had she been a young 
man. But being as she was, she got up early 
and went to church. It was the one way she 
had of expressing the silent joy of her being, 
and of intensifying it. She practised an 
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extreme ritual at this time, and found in it the 
most complete form of expression for her mood 
possible." 

And after all, a great deal of what I had 
dreamt came true. The unknown wonders 
were there; the perils also appeared; the im- 
perial being even was no mere dream ; he was 
ready and even waiting. But I have yet to 
find the heaven, and I am seeking it alone. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE CHRONICLER PUMMELS THE SYSTEM 

Towards the latter part of the nineteenth 
century it was no reflection upon the reason 
of the parents that they should send forth their 
daughters, unawares and unequipped, to wed 
with the rogues and debauchees who infested 
the upper strata of a singularly corrupt period. 
Quite the contrary. It was a point of honour, 
part of the chivalric code, in fact, to keep 
young girls pure — to keep them out of harm's 
way was the more favoured phrase. And they 
solemnly married them to such of the rogues 
and debauchees who, haply, came along. 

It was also the mode of this enlightened 
period to rear young girls destined to be pos- 
sessors of their own property in complete 
ignorance of the most elementary principles 
for its proper protection and management. 

At a moment when feeling was conspicu- 
ously opposed to anything approaching in- 
dependence in the female camp, and when 
female minds were being trained on such 
stimulating utterances as ** women have no 
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brains for business,*' and ** a girl is under the 
control of her parents until she marries, and 
then passes to the control of her husband,'* 
our legislators suddenly took it into their 
heads to pass the Married Women's Property 
Act, without pressure or undue excitement. 
Which, whilst by no means detracting from 
the blessedness of that precious bestowal of 
common justice, serves to show how incom- 
plete a system can be which eliminates its 
principals from its councils. For young ladies 
who had been reared in an atmosphere of 
incapacity, ignorance and subjection, found 
themselves projected without experience, with- 
out knowledge, often without reliable help, 
into positions requiring capacity, efficiency 
and the habit of independent thought and 
action; found themselves, in short, without 
just those qualities which were necessary for 
the wise administration of their property and 
the wise administration of their homes. So 
that between complete ignorance of the real- 
ities of life, and complete absence of the most 
ordinary business habit, the young girl married 
to a man of no principle was poorly equipped 
and protected. 

Similarly it was a moment of probation for 
aspiring Benedicks, for they, nurtured in the 
** chattel " atmosphere, accustomed to witness 
the despoiling of their mothers without a 
blush, were unable all at once to rid them- 
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selves of the depredatory instincts inherited 
from their forefathers. To young men reared 
to regard unearned increment as inseparable 
from good breeding ; to young men reared to 
regard the confiscation of women's property, 
at marriage, as being merely a matter of defer- 
ence to male supremacy, it was inevitable that 
they should seek to obtain from their wives 
by deception that which they had hitherto 
obtained through sex privilege. It is pro- 
bable that they even thought it a privilege to 
deceive their wives, so indistinguishable is the 
power of might from the principle of right in 
the primitive mind of a certain type of man. 
It is difficult to see what the most complicated 
protective measures could have done to coun- 
teract the deadening eflFects of cycles of marital 
inequalities. The attitude of mind which gave 
rise to the phrase, ** What's yours is mine, 
and what's mine's my own," remained long 
after the phrase itself had become meaning- 
less. It was used for a long while by hus- 
bands who were less concerned for the accur- 
acy of their statements than for the eflFect their 
statements had upon the uninformed minds of 
their wives. 

Nor was it only in the matter of equal rights 
to property that their sense of honour had 
become blunted. Few young men in those 
days contemplated ** rights " of any kind for 
women : inequalities of the law, such as the 
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Divorce Law, for instance, did not strike them 
as being immoral. That women should do 
most of the necessary routine work of the 
world, a great deal of its creative work, con- 
tribute a large share of its wealth, bear by far 
the most important and arduous portion of the 
task of perpetuating the species, and yet not 
be considered fitted for the crowning reward of 
citizenship, struck no one as being odd. 

A common-sense education in accord with 
the dawning era of higher moral aspirations in 
both sexes would have helped us all to a better 
understanding ; but a common-sense education 
on those lines was precisely what our mothers, 
for the most part, were incapable of giving 
either their sons or their daughters. The 
awakening of the public conscience with re- 
gard to the legalized robbery of wives, leading 
by slow degrees to a clearer comprehension of 
other matters injuriously affecting the position 
and happiness of women, awoke no enthusi- 
asm in the stunted female intelligence. Our 
mothers had been so long accustomed to sub- 
mit to the ** chattel** system, and all its 
accompanying evils, that they were unable to 
realize — much less to welcome — any condition 
which was not a slavish condition. With all 
the tenacity of honourable women, faithful to 
the only code of morality they knew, they 
fought with all their strength to preserve palli- 
atives which had been largely responsible for 
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the abuses they loathed with all their soul. 
They continued to teach endurance, silence, 
submission, dependence, ignorance, innocence 
— and they continued to offer them up for sac- 
rifice with futile tears of blood. They set their 
faces against education — it was nasty to know, 
they said — ^yet they stifled their womanly 
instincts for the dole of their daily breacl. 
The confused morality of our mothers 1 — 
our poor mothers shrinking from the safe- 
guards of knowledge, because of the horrors 
they knew; our dear mothers, steeling their 
souls to endure that which they were unable 
to cure ; our noble mothers — ah 1 that was the 
worst of it — our noblest and best — ^what were 
they teaching their daughters and the rest ? 

So that at a time when human potentialities 
were pressing towards evolution from the civil- 
ized into the cultured stage, the growth of the 
moral instinct encountered a blighting check. 
Man, ever ready, on the slightest excuse, to 
retain woman for the gratification of his 
primitive passions, made much of the outcry 
against feminine development, and fostered 
it; complete and final ethical progress was 
paralyzed by restraining the spiritual forces of 
half the race. 

Here and there the voice of genius raised its 
amazing note, but it fell upon dull ears. The 
paean of genius justified was not to fall upon 
the ears of our grandmothers and our mothers, 
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but upon those of the children of their chil- 
dren. It takes more than the whisperings of 
the coming whirlwind to arouse an inert mass ; 
and of such were our mothers and our grand- 
mothers. 

But we of the transition period, we who 
have suffered from the obstruction, the limit- 
ations, the canting prejudices, the stupid 
greed of our forefathers and our fathers; we 
who have been victims of the degradation, the 
subjugation, the crushing of the woman's 
moral instinct, the murder of our mothers' 
souls; we who have suffered from the in- 
capacity, the apathy, the warped ideals, the 
dangerous, inefficient, obsolete teaching of our 
unemancipated mothers; we who have been 
broken on the wheel of a tardy, incomplete 
reaction — ^we will not forget. We will not let 
our children forget. Their children shall not 
forget. They shall know how it was with us, 
they shall compare their lives with ours — and 
they shall understand. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE CHRONICLER GOES ON PUMMELLING THE 

SYSTEM 

And so it was that our mothers, in the early 
days of the nineteenth century, agonized to 
produce the failures of the middle of the cen- 
tury. The sex touched bottom, I think, about 
then. We, who were intended by nature to 
be material for the triumph of perfection, be- 
came prize failures of the cult of imperfection. 
We had not even been taught to housekeep or 
to cook in those very days when men required 
of woman nothing more than that she should 
be cook, or cow, or courtesan. We were bad 
cooks because it was coarse to take any interest 
in food ; we were bad cows because nobody, for 
goodness* sake, must breathe a word about the 
realities of motherhood. As cultivated cour- 
tesans we practised upon other men the arts 
which had been taught us by our husbands. 

We knew nothing whatever about house- 
keeping because we were not initiated into the 
most rudimentary principles of business 
habits. At a time when the education, eleva- 
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tion and compensation of the breadwinner was 
becoming fashionable and applicable to all 
ranks, no one wasted a thought upon the 
education, elevation and compensation of her 
who had to distribute the bread wisely when 
won; so that the art of home administration, 
like other arts which are neither recognized 
nor encouraged, gradually died out. Women 
ceased to glory in personal supervision, and 
those who could do so relegated the thankless 
task to hirelings, who, at least, were paid for 
being grumbled at. 

We were not brought up to know the value 
of money because our mothers never had any 
money. It had been the custom to transfer at 
once any that they had into the pockets of the 
fathers, from whence it mostly filtered into the 
pockets of the sons, to bring forth interest 
later on, haply, in the shape of lucrative 
careers. But none ever filtered into the pockets 
of the daughters. ** What can girls possibly 
want with money?" was what our fathers 
said; and they really meant it in the days 
when it was inconceivable that girls should 
require anything better than a semi-chance of 
a husband or a reversionary interest in genteel 
starvation. Heaven only knows how the 
Married Women's Property Act came to be 
passed at about that juncture, but passed it 
was, and its effect upon women of all ranks 
has not yet been fathomed. 
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Many men may have thought the Act an 
injustice. But was it ? Our masculine friends 
marry money with as much energy as before ; 
and why should they not ? There is nothing 
dishonourable in the fact of a poor man marry- 
ing a woman with money so long as his inten- 
tions towards her property are honourable. It 
is conduct, not prejudice, which shows that 
** a man's a man for a' that." 

But such was the tone and attitude towards 
women before the passing of that Act that 
although I, being very young, had no notion 
of the influences at the bottom of it, I well 
remember wondering seriously what girls were 
born for. Many of us, myself included, were 
well endowed with this world's goods, but we 
seemed to have no particular place in life for 
all that. We never had anything to do, and 
nobody ever seemed to want us to do any- 
thing. It was dreadfully dull, because if we 
ever met men we were dumb. We had no- 
thing to say, they had nothing to say, and this 
mental paralysis took place between young 
men and girls because each in their different 
way had been trained to ignore the possibility 
of one single mutual interest other than that 
of sex entering into their lives. Women had 
not learnt to be sportswomen in those days, 
it must be remembered. So that women who 
valued quiet lives and wished to retain what 
was described as ** the respect of men," did 
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not, in the way they do now, hunt, or shoot, 
or join in the pursuits of husbands, sons 
and brothers. Consequently, did any one 
dare to display the mildest mutual partiality 
the circumstance would at once become 
conspicuous, and the wretched man would 
immediately be pounced upon for his ** in- 
tentions"; and thus it came to pass that 
young men, unless they wanted to make love 
to us, avoided us. Our role was that of auto- 
matons in waiting ; expressions of opinion were 
received in shocked silence — or with a still 
more crushing, ** I never argue with a lady.*' 
We were bread-and-butter misses, living on 
sentimental speeches because no other diet was 
offered us. Nothing could have been duller 
for either sex. We sang sentimental songs, 
played sentimental games, read sentimental 
books, had sentimental friendships, and 
finally, in a panting pother of sentimental 
expectation, entered into the bonds of matri- 
mony, there to muddle through somehow. 

Alas, though, for reasonable chances of 
happiness in married life when the signal for 
departure from the dining-room having been 
given, it was nothing unusual for men to say 
(and who can blame them?) ** Now that the 
ladies have left the room, let us talk sense 1'* 
It was not possible, under such conditions, for 
us to be fit companions for intelligent men; 
unintelligent men were seldom fit companions 
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for US. Had it not been for the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women, which at last began to make 
way a little later in spite of bitter opposition, 
relations between the sexes must inevitably 
have degenerated into the purely animal. 

That is why the Woman's Movement has 
sprung into life; that is why it has come to 
stay. 



-i 



CHAPTER XII 

THE CHRONICLER TAKES A DEEP DIVE INTO 

CAUSES, AND COMES INTO VIOLENT 

COLLISION WITH AN EFFECT 

After this little digression into the mean- 
ing of things, I must return to current history, 
and relate how I had now been about a month 
at Sirenchester, seeing the Teacher nearly 
every day, exchanging all kinds of thoughts 
with her, revelling in her company, and won- 
dering greatly at the patience she displayed in 
putting up with mine. For it seemed as if I 
should never be weary of letting loose the 
torrent of my pent-up ideas which were so new 
to me and so very familiar to her. Busy as 
she was, she was always ready to devote at 
least a portion of the day to me. It made me 
think of the people I had known who were too 
busy doing nothing even to listen to answers 
to their own questions. But the Teacher was 
patience personified. 

** If I do not allow you to let off some of 
that superfluous steam of yours there will be 
an accident," she said one day frivolously; 
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**you are making me responsible for your 
safety." 

*• And I," said I, **am making of you my 
ideal. From to-day I am going to christen 
you that." 

But the Teacher became suddenly grave. 
** You are making me what it is impossible for 
any one to be." 

Not when there is the faith which moves 
mountains?" I queried mischievously, quot- 
ing from her letter, for I had once or twice 
before tried to elucidate an explanation of that 
singular document without success, and I 
hoped this would evoke one. 

But her face betrayed no distinguishable 

glimpse of answering recollection. ** Call me 

Ideal* if it pleases you," she said coldly; 

** it is a pretty delusion. And now read me a 

little more from the book." 

I turned rather hurriedly to the book which 
I was at that time reading to her aloud. It 
was another one by Sarah Grand, called The 
Beth Bookj and was being much discussed, 
following, as it did. The Heavenly Twins^ 
which had taken the world by storm and let a 
lot of light into dark places. 

** * The boy,* I read, ' is not naturally like a 
beast, unable to restrain his passions, a bit 
more than the girl. To men as to women the 
power to control themselves comes with the 
determination. There are cases of natural de- 
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pravity, of course, but they are not peculiar to 
either sex; and as the girl may inherit the 
father's vices, so may the boy have his mother 
to thank for his virtues. Depravity is oftener 
acquired than inherited. As a rule, the girl's 
surroundings safeguard her from the acquisi- 
tion; but when they do not, she becomes as 
bad as the boy. The boy, on the contrary, 
especially if he is sent to a public school, is 
systematically trained to be vicious. He learns 
the Latin Grammar from his masters, and 
from the habitual conversation of other boys, 
the books secretly circulated by them, and 
their traditional code of vice, he becomes 
familiarized with the most hoggish habits. He 
may escape practical initiation by a miracle at 
the time; but it is from the mind familiar with 
ideas of vice that the vicious impulse eventu- 
ally springs ; and the seed of corruption sown 
in it, bears fruit almost inevitably.' " 

I wonder why it is," I said reflectively, 

that everything that Sarah Grand writes 
carries such conviction?" 

Because she writes and speaks the simple 
truth," said my Ideal; ** there is nothing more 
convincing. What she did, and did so 
admirably, was to put into words what women 
have been thinking for long, long years." 

** That is true," I said after a pause. ** It 
seems to me now that / have been thinking 
for long, long years, and that my thoughts have 
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been suggested to me as much by the experi- 
ence of other women as by my own. I 
remember so many things which must have 
made some impression at the time, because 
they return to me now in misty murmurs 
when anything strikes the chord. Take that 
passage in The Beth Book about boys, for 
instance. I seem to recall the agony of a 
mother parting with her little boy, for the 
first time off to school. I see again the bustle 
in the hall, and feel again the breath of 
tragedy which stirred me gently from that 
remote dim corner, directing my young eyes 
to it wonderingly. The contrast between the 
noise about me, and that silent, intense, pas- 
sionate clinging — the breaking in upon it of 
the father's mind, absorbed in trains and time* 
tables, breaking in upon that sacred moment, 
uncomprehending, callous; would he never 
see, would he never feel what I, the child, was 
dimly feeling; would he never, would he, the 
father, never understand what I could under- 
stand ? . . . Would the older boys never stop 
their discordant, jarring whoopings; would 
they never cease to jeer at * cry-baby,' as 
they dubbed the little brother striving to 
choke back the welling tears so only he could 
look like father, and be manly and cool like 
Tom and Dick. On what diet had they been 
fed, these budding youths, that already they 
had power to chill my awakening woman- 
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hoody perhaps to check its latent instincts 
with the spectacle of tenderness so unappreci- 
ated, mother's care so soon despised ? Some- 
thing must I have confided to my soul that 
day, else would that something not uneasily 
return to me after many years ? Some moral 
must I unconsciously have stored, urged by 
the discomfort which possessed me? 

** I remember other women of the household 
offering their perfunctory consolations, well 
drilled themselves, no doubt. * Don't fret, 
he will soon be back.' And again the 
mother's arresting sobs : * Yes, yes, but he 
will never be my little boy again.' Not 
the same — not the same? — the little boy of 
eight dragged from his mother's apron-strings 
to learn how to be a man ? What did it mean, 
this callousness and this grief, this line of 
demarcation between the female and the 
male, with the victory always and inevitably 
to the male? Which was in the wrong? — 
The apron-strings, evidently. They were 
superfluous, undesired. They had to be sup- 
pressed ; they were suppressed, ruthlessly, by 
the master of the house, by the man ; in spite 
of the sufferings of the woman whose tears 
(if noticed) were a bore; all that weak woman's 
stuff must be stopped, and with the approval 
and co-operation of the boys, those boys to 
whom already I was being taught to look up 
as to future husbands, masters, men, the self- 
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abnegation and the tears merely tolerated by 
them contemptuously as tributes to the neces- 
sities of their manhood — necessities before 
which the necessities of motherhood — the high- 
est service there is in life — it is Life itself T — 
must be subordinated as a matter of course? 
. • • Ideal I I am sick of the man's limited 
handling of these social problems, his false, 
canting phrases about the * influence of good 
women,' * sacred motherhood,' and the like 
conventional hypocrisies uttered only to flatter 
and deceive the credulous and ignorant. Con- 
trast what they say with what they do I Look 
at their laws 1 Not much respect for feminine 
guidance and the woman's person there I 
Look at the bitter sex jealousy which strives 
to jockey women out of educational power; 
the inadequacy of punishment for any kind 
of assault on the woman's person. We want 
the light of the woman's personal knowledge 
and experience brought to bear upon these 
questions now. I believe the world would be 
the better for it. That woman, Ideal, that 
mother — she should have spoken ; she should 
have threshed the whole thing out, instead of 
hiding her heart away in humiliation — she, 
the mother of the child." 

** In thinking over one's past," my Ideal 
answered in her cool, reflective voice, which 
contrasted so oddly with my vehemence; ** in 
thinking over one's past there are always 
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moments that stand out from everything else 
because they were decisive. I have little 
doubt that great injury has been done to the 
race by the subordination of the maternal 
instinct to the self-indulgence and passions of 
men," 

** The maternal instinct I" I said hurriedly, 
••what is that?" 

She did not answer me. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CHRONICLER WINDS UP HER PRIVATE 
AFFAIRS AND SLAMS THE DOOR UPON THEM 

When the mother of a family can be sur- 
prised into asking what the maternal instinct 
is, there must be something wrong some- 
where I 

It seemed incredible that I should have 
asked such a question. I had asked it in 
haste, it is true, but my very haste betrayed 
my bona fides. I wanted to know, and so 
insistent had my craving for knowledge be- 
come that I no longer cared what impression 
I made, I only cared for the impressions I 
received. 

When first I invaded my Ideal's world I 
thought it was advice I wanted, the advice I 
had never been able to get from my own 
world because it was too self-centred and too 
indifferent to give any. But now I was begin- 
ning to see that it was not advice I wanted at 
all; it was knowledge I wanted, the know- 
ledge which comes from the world of thought, 
not from the world of fashion. 

6 8i 
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But, obviously, I must Cfet my own thoughts 
inta some sort of shape before I could hope 
to probe into the depths of cultivated minds. 
If I did not take care I should be letting the 
opportunity slip. 

I spent a wakeful night thinking about these 
things. I was like the young man in the 
Bible, asking, " What shall I do to be 
saved?" I must hurry, hurry, hurry; make 
up for lost time — get out of it all — ^get away 
from everybody — go anywhere — hide. But 
how ? that was the difficulty. 

Always, when trying to escape from the 
crisis which finally overtook me, I had thought 
that my salvation lay in an improvement in 
my worldly afifairs. I had never imagined 
that it could come from any other direction. 
But now I was beginning to feel doubtful. 
Did salvation, after all, lie that way ? Had the 
days of my prosperity ever brought me salva- 
tion, or any kind of peace? To whom had 
they brought salvation or peace ? To the type 
of mind which is content to take all there is 
without giving? Why continue a distasteful 
struggle in the doubtful interests of torpid 
minds which coldly accept painful effort with- 
out even awakening to the consciousness that 
it is painful effort ? My health was failing, 
my nerves were at breaking point. Nobody 
noticed, nobody cared; was it incumbent 
upon me to continue the lonely struggle, in 
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the faint hope of securing something which 
would not satisfy even if secured ? And if not 
secured . . . what then? 

Of what would happen in that event I had 
not dared to think. It was the dread of failure 
which had sent me to my Ideal to ask her 
advice. And after all I had not asked her 
advice, I know now that if I had asked her 
for it she would not have given it to me. She 
was one of those who never give advice, but 
just stimulate the weary brain, making it 
wholesome • 

Bit by bit I was ceasing to want advice. 
I was beginning to find there were so many 
things I wanted more — time, rest, peace, for 
instance. They seemed to be coming to me, 
and I would not let them go; they were too 
merciful. In what shape or from whence these 
things were coming I had no idea, but I felt 
them in every relaxing nerve; something 
within me glowed and was warm ; it was like 
a bee droning, a kettle singing on the hob, a 
cat purring — I know not what; I was afraid 
to look or to ask lest the spell be broken. I 
wanted knowledge, too, knowledge that would 
help me, not corrupt me; knowlede^e that 
would help others; I must have it, otherwise 
I should have nothing to give out, nothing 
at all to keep for myself, and I was entitled 
to keep something for myself. Six years, 
ten years, fifteen years — almost a quarter 
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of a century had been wasted in futile, semi- 
conscious strivings against evil, deliberate 
treacheries; I had fought blindly and had 
been overwhelmed. If my eyes had been 
open, if I had had knowledge, I should not 
have had to fight at all; I should not have 
come into contact with the cowardly company, 
I should have turned aside from their reeking 
camp. 

I thought of my changing outlook as I lay 
awake that night ; the relief of it, the hope of 
it, the calm of it. I would find out all about 
that maternal instinct; I would find out how 
it was that I had ever come to ask such a 
question; I was athirst for the knowledge I 
had missed. I knew that I didn't in the least 
understand whether I had once had the 
maternal instinct, or had never had it, or was 
going to have it. That didn't seem to me td 
matter much now. What did seem to matter 
was that I was going soon to understand all 
about these things and the why of them, and 
to make it my business to understand so that 
others should understand before it was too 
late for them to do anything but wonder 
why. 

But first of all I must occupy myself with 
disentangling all the hindrances to my own 

Erogress. I began to toss restlessly in my 
ed at the thought of them, as for years I had 
tossed there in lonely perplexity at my in- 
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ability to grapple with my sufferings — ^to 
recognize clearly whence they sprang — to 
evolve a plan ot escape. Should I do this, 
should I do that? Would this be best, or 
that? No, this would not do, it must be 
that. 

I saw clearly that I must first learn to con- 
trol my mind, force it to dwell on hopeful 
thoughts, fill it with beautiful images, flood 
my soul with beauty. Only thus could I 
attract beauty to myself, only thus might I 
be able to offer beauty to others, only thus 
had my Ideal been able to introduce beauty to 
me. One of her earliest utterances recurred 
to me, mysterious it was at the time, but now 
how illuminating : ** It is in the contempla- 
tion of things spiritual that we find our 
greatest peace. I believe that you have done 
with things material, that you have exhausted 
them, and that what you are craving for now 
is the attainment of a high ideal." 

Yes, physically exhausted as I was, 
mentally atrophied as I had become, intel- 
lectually stunted as I had been, degraded, 
soiled, humiliated as I was with the muddied 
wreck of my warped personality, I would at- 
tain the ideal ; I would preserve my remaining 
strength for the achievement of ambitions 
spiritual : I would build up a perfect paradise 
of peace and plenty out of the desolation 
around me. For a while I revelled in the 
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unaccustomed luxury of a peaceful wakeful- 
ness. Then I slept far into the morning. 



I awoke with a feeling of jubilation which 
had long been a stranger to me. Almost I felt 
again the joie de vivre. I threw the window 
wide open and drank in the fragrant air. I 
had thought the sun was shining, but was sur- 
prised to find that it was not, but that it was 
one of those balmy mornings in February 
which brings with it the unmistakable breath 
of Spring. The birds were beginning to 
sing. All things were joyous; I was going 
to be joyous too. My heart leapt at the 
thought. I would go out at once for a walk, 
the walk would take me to my Ideal. My 
Ideal would lead me into the realms of 
thought. Perhaps I might even venture upon 
the maternal instinct again ! 

It was odd how I hesitated to plunge into 
that subject. I felt as if I were standing on 
the threshold of a discovery, a discovery 
which would not be altogether a pleasant one. 
I have an idea that that was why I did not 
press her for an answer at the time. What 
she liad said just before had made me feel 
uneasy. I had poured out a long story, in- 
coherent it is true, but just as it had occurred 
to me, and she had seemed to sum it all up 
in one phrase, which didn't appear to apply 
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exactly to what I had been telling her, but 
which was yet full of a meaning that some- 
how eluded me. While I was dressing, the 
exact words she had used recurred to me. 
I repeated them to myself several times, and 
each time they seemed to me to be fuller of 
meaning — overflowing with it. 

But I got no nearer to a solution. What 
I had been taught and what I was learning; 
what I had thought and what I was thinking ; 
what I had expected and what I had ex- 
perienced; what I had experienced and in 
what it had resulted; what I had accepted, 
detected, rejected, why I had accepted, de- 
tected, rejected, when I had accepted, detected, 
rejected, whether I had ever accepted or de- 
tected or rejected a single thing or only found 
it all out now, just at this instant minute, 
seemed to me a puzzle which it would take 
the rest of my life to unravel. But unravel it 
I would. Nothing in my life could possibly 
be more important than this — to unravel the 
tangle of my thoughts. After life comes 
Death. Nothing is so important as Death; 
the idea of going to one's death in a muddle 
is unthinkable. I must go back to my Ideal 
at once and burst into the maternal instinct. 
That was the beginning of things, after all, 
and perhaps if I could get to the bottom of 
that, I should get to the bottom of all the 
rest. Somehow I must manage to secure for 
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myself an undistracted future. How could I 
arrive at that? I hadn't a moment to lose. 
I must hurry. Perhaps it would come of 
itself. • • • 

As r entered the hall dressed for my walk, 
the porter handed me a letter. I knew 
directly what it was. It was a lawyer's letter, 
and it meant loss. For twenty-five years 
lawyers' letters had never meant anything 
else. In the days when I ought to have had 
a lawyer I hadn't a lawyer. In the days 
when I ought not to have had a lawyer I had 
one. But whether I had a lawyer or whether 
I hadn't, the result was always the same. 
Everything I had disappeared. 

This particular letter was to announce the 
disappearance of my last roof, and all that I 
had for the fourth time painfully and labori- 
ously collected under it. I knew it would an- 
nounce something of the kind. I had been 
expecting to hear it when I went down to 
Sirenchester. It was the dread of hearing it 
under my own roof that had hurried me out 
of it. I had thought I could bear the final 
blow better if I received it close to my Ideal. 
And I was quite right : it didn't feel like any 
other blow I had ever had. I felt disgust at 
the vulgar interruption, contempt for the 
whole situation ; I could hardly force my 
mind to take in the sordid, commonplace 
details; but I didn't feel in the least crushed. 
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On the contrary, I felt rather elated. It was 
like a miracle, the sort of thing one couldn't 
account for ; but there it was I 

I was half-way on the road to London 
before I was able to understand myself. Then 
all of a sudden I knew. I was elated because 
an undistracted future had been secured for 
me. I was ruined I I had nothing more to 
lose, I had nothing more to save, I had no- 
thing more to do. No one would expect me 
to provide any more material advantages. 
From all points of the compass slander and 
misfortune had enveloped me beyond appreci- 
able hope of even comparative ultimate repair. 
None of my cUdevant companions would now 
want me. The struggle against evil deliber- 
ate treacheries was over. I could turn my 
back on the whole greedy concern and go 
on my way rejoicing. 

How strange a destiny, that I should find 
my salvation at the apex of my isolation I 
Had I enough vitality left to arise restored 
out of the quagmire of my deplorable ex- 
periences ? . Why, yes. Already I could feel 
energy returning to me, the relief of dissolu- 
tion was so great. I had plenty of work left 
in me ; not work in the service of an individ- 
ual, but work in the service of humanity. If 
only I could I . . . Should I ever attain to 
it ? Well, I could but try. I would serve my 
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apprenticeship with this end in view. It was 
my chance — my last chance. If I could seize 
it and make something of it, it would be some 
compensation for all I had suflFered, The 
waste would not be so appalling, the suffering 
would not be so sad. 

But before I could dedicate myself to this 
work, I must get my affairs in order : it was 
essential that I should concentrate my mind 
upon them. To get my affairs settled up, to 
get over it all in the most expeditious, least 
offensive manner, seemed at this moment to 
be my most urgent need in life. 

Nevertheless my mind kept harking back 
to the dear big problems. But I must not let 
it, I must try to look concerned, excited. For 
the last time in the lawyer's office, I found 
myself laboriously struggling to explain 
things I had never understood, to remember 
things I had never known. Affidavits, mort- 
gages, amazing transactions craftily befoozled 
by unfamiliar phraseology; there they all 
were spread mustily before me with their 
indescribable suggestions of envy and of hate. 
It was with the greatest difficulty I could 
concentrate my mind upon them. My 
thoughts would keep flying back tumult- 
uously to the mystery of the maternal in- 
stinct. What could my Ideal have meant 
when she spoke of the subordination of the 
maternal instinct to the needs and passions 
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of men? . . . The lawyers were looking at 
me surprised. Could I have spoken my 
thoughts aloud? 

*' I beg your pardon," I stammered guiltily, 
hoping to heavens they were only looking 
surprised at my abnormal air of abstraction; 
** you were asking if I was aware of the 
nature of that investment ? No, I should say 
not. Is there any of it left?" 

** No, it appears to have gone in the same 
direction as the others." 

** Thank you. Good-morning." And so 
saying I turned my back for ever upon 
lawyers and their law. 

It was all over — all over bar the packing. 
I could now count my available assets on 
three fingers of one hand. All my posses- 
sions had long ago been absorbed in the 
general debacle. Most of my wardrobe was 
on my back. There would be little to pack; 
it would soon be over. 

Soon over it was. I shut the door on my 
latest attempt at a home and turned the key 
with deliberation. I walked to the London 
terminus and took a third-class ticket for 
Sirenchester. I found my Ideal rocking the 
baby. I sat down contentedly by her side. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE COTTAGE ON THE HILL 

A COTTAGE had fallen from the skies and 
crashing through a tumultuous tracery of 
wintry boughs on to a shelf projecting from 
the cliff, hung there suspended. I happened 
upon it whilst returning from a ramble to 
the house of my Ideal who had taken me in for 
a little while until I could find some modest 
lodgment near her to suit me. It was in cran- 
ing over to see the valley beyond, that chancing 
to seek support from an overhanging tree trunk 
for better vision, I could almost have dropped 
upon its roof unharmed. There was but one 
thing to mar the lonely beauty of the spot. 
Far below the wavering line undulating along 
the thick mass of swaying tree tops which 
denoted almost certainly the presence of a 
road below, a great black board reared its 
ugly head, obtruding itself callously. There 
was white lettering upon it which I could 
perceive but dimly, but when again and again 
the thing forced itself upon my unwilling con- 
sciousness, the meaning of the lettering 

95 
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dawned upon me and checked my withering 
reproaches. It suggested; nay, it said most 
certainly, "TO BE LET FURNISHED. 
Apply » 

I bounded back upon the cart-track I had 
just abandoned, and taking a rapid note of 
the bearings of the fallen cottage, pursued the 
track downwards to the left. Yes, it con- 
tinued to bear leftwards, and to expand and 
improve and titivate itself as all self-respect- 
ing tracks should do who act as guides to 
their more distinguished collaborators. 

Presently there appeared a homestead ; then 
a broad, determined sweep to the left, and 
round the corner a well-to-do, self-satisfied 
road. I had arrived, but at the foot of a 
long, steep hill; and lovely as the up-look 
was, I knew I must toil along it for some 
little distance until I came to the place where 
my cottage (if it were still clinging to its 
cliff) ought to be. There was no one about 
and I tired fast, fearing that I was now walk- 
ing in the opposite direction to my goal. But 
being in that part of the country which surely 
must be made for the weary so freely it is 
strewn with enticing benches, I now perceived 
one of these close by a fountain fed from a 
sparkling stream which filtered through the 
cliff above it. As I rested upon it gratefully, 
prosperous animal life entertained me with 
its soothing sounds. A flock of sheep nibbled 
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busily in a field below, baaing broadly to each 
other of their maternal hopes ; a rook, cawing 
solemnly about its nest, plumped heavily on 
to a likely branch ; the birds trilled out their 
programme to an ever-increasing tribe. 
Spring was coming most surely, they sang; 
thougn the land was still sleeping they knew 
it by the feel of the air, and indeed it needed 
them not to tell me, for I knew it by the feel 
of the sun which, from where I sat, glowed 
full upon me with its promise of more and 
more. The blessed sun, how I love it with 
its health and comfort and generous measure ! 
I was just thinking of stirring when I 
heard a most raucous cry, one not quite so 
familiar as the familiar sounds around me, 
nor was it quite so soothing. For a moment 
I hardly knew what it was, and then I recog- 
nized it for the cry of the peacock ; very loud, 
querulous, insistent, even aggressive, but 
pleasant withal to one to whom any animal 
sound is pleasant. But these peacocks ! my 
goodness, they were in an agitation ! There 
seemed now to be dozens of them, the noise 
of them filled the air. But they remained 
unseen. There was an ivy-clad oak-paling 
on the opposite side of the road, planted on 
the top of a mossy bank. I clambered up 
this and looked over, but never a peacock 
could I see or much else for the trees, which 
studding a park, dropped almost sheer from 

7 
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the road and stretched away vaguely into an 
indefinite distance. The peacocks must live 
here evidently; this was some private estate. 
I fancied I could just distinguish gables, away 
in the flat beyond. 

A clamping of steady hoofs on the road 
behind me now fell upon my ear. A waggon 
was clawing up the hill unwillingly, impelled 
by as fine a team of cart-horses as I ever 
remember to have seen. Evenly, solemnly, 
easily, cheerfully, but with a certain dignified 
preoccupation withal, as if the task were one 
worthy of their mettle, they drew the protest- 
ing, groaning load; tossing their heads in 
contempt for its surliness, defiantly clanking 
their harness, drowning its creaking cries. 
Dappled grey the three leading ones were, 
four year olds most likely by their colour, but 
steady as steady could be. The one in the 
shafts a dark brown, longer in the tooth 
possibly than the rest, but good for many a 
journey yet. The carter sauntered along by 
their side, cracking his heavy whip, but not 
using it. Every trace drawing, every horse 
in his collar, hocks well underneath him, head 
in the right place, properly balanced ; a well- 
broke team, and a well-groomed one : big as 
bullocks, muscles developed as slow work and 
good feed alone can develop them, coats shin- 
ing, manes and tails glistening from between 
their restraining bonds; they could have 
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forced two such reluctant loads up twice as 
steep a hill with like inexorable placidity. 
Muscle and weight and discipline did their 
job for them, and did it remarkably slowly. 

Is this a picture which must fade with the 
rest because of the cruel need for haste ? 

I hailed the leisurely carter, ** Do you 
know of a cottage to be let furnished close 
here?" 

** There be one," he answered civilly, jerking 
his whip skywards and looking aloft. And 
there indeed it was. I could just catch sight 
of its windows peeping out above the trees. 
It was hoisted on the top of a lichened wall 
with a great bush-grown bank on top, just 
over the spot where I had sat in the sun by 
the welling spring, and rested my weary 
bones. A few more yards up the hill revealed 
a crescent in the road in which was set the 
entrance, and oh ! a carriage drive ! and oh I 
a terrace ! A garden in front, a garden to the 
left with a view over the valley, paths on 
the right creeping stiffly up a precipice, trees 
crowning all, fine trees : beeches. A broad 
track behind leading up through the woods 
and — good gracious ! stables ! a big back 
yard and a barn or two at the back of the 
cottage, which was locked like the front of it. 
What a find ! But how much, oh dear, how 
much? My heart sank into my boots. 

My income was just £5 i$s. 4jd!. a week, 
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i6s. 5jd. a day; could I afford even £2 a 
week for rent alone, jCs a week if it couldn't 
be had for £2 ? I did not know. I was not 
accustomed to reckon in these marginless 
sums ; the inelasticity of such ways and means 
gave me a sudden chill. I wandered round 
the cottage again trying not to want it; and 
yet it couldn't well be smaller, surely? Five 
rooms perhaps at most — furnished. Yes, 
certainly, the board said so. Could one live 
in less than five rooms, and unfurnished? 
One must have five rooms furnished. Round 
again I went more hopefully. How nice it 
was, how pretty, and peaceful, and gracious. 
There was an air about the whole thing which 
lifted it above the mean and commonplace, 
and stamped it as an abode for gentlefolk. 
Really I could be quite happy here, and if 
only the cottage were not utterly revolting 
inside I might even be comfortable perhaps. 
And I had the whole summer before me to 
start with. That was a comfort. Nothing 
feels cramped or cold in the summer, and I 
could almost live in the garden. No chance 
of being overlooked ! 

But, good heavens ! What was I doing 
standing here criticizing when I ought to be 
only too thankful if I could get it at all, or 
anything half so attractive? Two guineas a 
week? Would it be two guineas a week or 
ten ? and if two by some lucky chance, that 
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would leave three pounds ten a week for food 
and coal, and — er — clothes? and — er — one 
servant (my French maid, would she do it 
and cook, and clean and everything?) and 
she would want her wages paid — and beer — 
and I should want something to drink, milk, 
perhaps — ^water? Lights,^ too; and, great 
heavens I washing ! That would be a slice I 
I had never thought of that. How on earth 
could it all be got into jCs lo^- a week? I 
had spent more than that on cabs in a week, 
and yet, where was one to get anything 
furnished at less than £2 a week, and just 
in the right spot, too, and so nice? Why, 
it was within an easy walk of my Ideal's home 
and I should be able to see her constantly I 
I could live here. It would quite do; I 
would explore the paths first and then seek 
out the house agent, trembling. Would it 
be two guineas a week, or ten ? . . . If only 
I knew ! . . . ** But I may as well have a 
good look first," I said to myself. 

I selected the most important path leading 
up the eminence on the right. It was like 
climbing up the sides of a house; but when 
I arrived at the top I gasped, not with breath- 
lessness, but with admiration. Another plateau 
met my delighted gaze I A big, round, roomy 
plateau covered all over with an ancient carpet 
of velvety turf blackened in places with the 
drip of trees ; a magnificent view on the south 
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side and all around the plateau great spread- 
ing beeches in a kind of circle, their branches 
forming a veritable canopy over the whole. 
On the left a rising hill, tree-studded, the 
ground beneath being ruddy with fallen beech- 
nuts and withered fern, peeps of sky between 
the branches, solemn grey trunks up-rearing. 
On the right all sky — ^below, tree tops. At 
my feet a strip of kitchen garden tumbling 
down to the road, but so much above it that 
one might have been where no roads were. 
And it was all belonging to the cottage, 
evidently, and might be mine, if only, if 
only it were to be secured for £2 a week, 
perhaps £3. 

** Three pounds a week if it must be!" I 
decided recklessly, tumbling down the path 
again and away down the hill at the foot of 
which I understood I should find a station. 
Into a first-class carriage, too, I scrambled in 
my haste ; and I might have saved threepence 
by going third ! 

It was just upon closing time when I 
reached the agent's office. 

** How much the cottage on the hill near 
, you know?" 

** Not for sale, madam; it is part of the 
Estate." 



** Yes, yes, I know; but it is to be let 
furnished," I seethed, and could have flung 
his own board at him. 
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** Oh — er — yes, let me see. . . . Two 
guineas a week for the winter months, three 

guineas a week for July and August. . . . 
►ur season you see," he added apologetically. 
I tried to look shocked and to drive a hard 
bargain for that July and August, but it was 
too late. My face had expanded into one 
large smile, and I closed without further 
parley. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE CHRONICLER SHAKES INTO HER NEW 

ABODE 

I STOOD upon my little terrace all alone save 
for my faithful, tiny dog, whose happiness it 
was to cleave to me unquestioning. There 
had been small choice of bedrooms in my 
cottage, but true to my old instincts I took 
the one which faced the east, so that the sun 
rising could see me, and I him. And there 
on this first morning he was to greet me, for 
in the country I never draw a blind, and he 
did not disappoint me. I woke at his first 
call, the sky brightening as I dressed, and 
creeping down the little stair threw wide the 
door. 

A flood of pure, clear light enveloped me. 
Not a human sound displaced the ineffable 
stillness : peace and content possessed me ; 
the world was adorable and it was mine ! It 
was so made for us, and at four o'clock in the 
morning we feel it so; but afterwards when 
the people crowd around and the noises begin, 
then the restrictions come and we feel 
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cramped; we can no longer wander any- 
where, dressed anyhow. The spell is broken, 
we are under observation and the dull neces- 
sities of daily life press heavily upon us. 
We take such a full share of these, such a 
small share of the wide, wide world. It is 
no longer made for us, but parcelled out in 
grudging, jealous morsels. This beautiful 
world ! Does any one who does not get up 
at four o'clock in the morning realize how 
beautiful, how superb, how immense it is? 

But we do not feel small at that hour in 
the morning. How can we with such a 
beautiful world made for us to wander in 
unhindered the live-long blessed day? It is 
only when the crowd joins in that things 
shrink to their every-day level. Immediately 
we become mere units of that crowd which is 
in itself so small, and we cease to be human 
beings for whom a beautiful world has been 
made. 

Even towns are beautiful in the early morn- 
ing. There is dignity and repose about them ; 
and for a moment we can imagine that men 
and women, dignified and reposeful, dwell 
in them. But, alas ! when they come out 
of their houses there is no dignity or repose. 
One tears down the street hurrying on his 
coat; weary-looking women plod resignedly 
along to their daily grind; working men, 
not always too fresh-looking, pollute the air 
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with abominable tobacco; the postman hurries, 
banging at each door as he delivers news 
almost certain to be either agitating or irri- 
tating; carts rattle by, and half-starved fly- 
horses take up their stand in painful attitudes. 
The whole aspect of the place is changed. 
It is no longer the world of God as He made 
it, but the world of man as he struggles to 
exist in it. 

Now I must confess that I found this 
particular morning on which I stood on my 
terrace, cold. Even the last days of February 
are perhaps a little early for dawns, the dawn 
of 6.30, not 4.0 as I at first wrote, thinking 
of the full-fledged dawns to come; but it 
is much the same thing when you are quite 
alone. It is the peace that counts and the 
stillness, not the actual hour and season, only 
that as the weather gets warmer you must get 
up earlier and earlier if you want to surprise 
the peace and the stillness. 

The rigour of this particular dawn reminded 
me more of a dawn at sea. There is never 
the peace in a dawn at sea that there is in 
a dawn on land. There is never peace and 
stillness at sea. You are alone, but you are 
not at peace, indeed you are not even alone : 
there is always the man at the wheel. It is 
grand, splendid, inspiring perhaps, but it 
does not make one's heart glow and expand. 
There is nothing growing, nothing making; 
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the mysterious fruitfulness of nature, that 
greatest power of all, is not apparent. The 
sun bounds into the sky and glares there 
uselessly, almost aggressively; the sea races 
by incoherently, hard and glittering ; the ship 
is in motion and throbs or creaks according 
to its mode of progression; all is activity, 
unrest, noise. It is inspiring, but it does not 
bring inspiration. Inspiration needs repose. 
One thinks of destruction rather than of 
creation, and destruction is not elevating. 
One thinks deeds, not thoughts ; and thoughts 
are better than deeds. I can imagine sailors 
going into action and fighting well in this 
glorious glare; and in the evening when the 
battle is over I can imagine them singing of 
the glories of war in the blazing sunset. 

But I must return to my cold terrace. It 
was so cold that for an instant I glanced up 
at my bedroom ; but who can go back to bed 
when they have just discovered that the whole 
world belongs to them ? So I went for a 
brisk walk instead, urged thereto, I think 
largely, by the demonstrations of my York- 
shire terrier, whose quivering black nose, 
eager mouth, sparkling eyes, and very stiff 
little tail, positively shrieked ** Rabbits 1" 
Her silken robe (a most undesirable dress for 
the hunt, but it was her only one, so what 
could she do?) fluttered at my feet in gleam- 
ing agitation. She must be busy — very busy 
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— ^there was work to do in this world teeming 
with rabbits, alive with all manner of exquisite 
creeping things, swarming with unsuspecting 
birds. All were waiting for destruction, and 
for destruction by one small dog; but if it 
were possible for one small dog to clear off 
the lot in a couple of ecstatic hours, she was 
the dog to do it I Did I understand how 
truly great, how colossal she was? I did 
understand, I always understood it when I 
held her in the palm of one hand. She was 
immense. She was bigger than many birds, 
almost as big as a half-grown rabbit and ten 
times as brave. Did they not all fly before 
her, did they not sometimes die because of 
her ? It was in this fashion that I invariably 
responded to her insatiable craving for admira- 
tion; and so, bursting with pride, she broke 
away from me on her mission of destruction, 
only too certain that I should follow meekly. 
Glowing and admiring at every step, at 
half-past eight I found myself returning by 
a woody walk (the Yorkshire terrier dread- 
fully conceited about one sickly bird she had 
destroyed and whose corpse she had scattered 
to the seven winds of heaven), and thence in 
at the kitchen door ravenous, and slightly 
self-satisfied also. The French maid, who 
did not see me, stood in the kitchen her arms 
bared to the shoulder, and garbed in such a — 
surely it must have been her night-gown ? — 
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that I did not recognize her. She was to be 
heard though, anybody with ears in their 
heads could have heard her. 

** Imbecile," she was saying, as she 
furiously poked the fire half-way up the 
chimney; ** Imbecile," she hissed into a jug, 
innocent of milk; ** Imbecile," she shouted 
again and again at a frivolous frying-pan 
which was cooking nothing. 

** What a bore," I thought; ** she is pre- 
paring to give warning," and slunk carefully 
out again hoping thus to ward off the im- 
pending catastrophe. But she heard me; and 
not, I suppose, recognizing me either in my 
early morning garments especially as seen 
from the back, she made one bound over the 
pots and pans, narrowly escaping the door- 
head as she was very tall, and fixed a claw- 
like hand on my shoulder. 

** Zee baacon, zee baacon, you promeese 
las' ni' ? Zere is nossing I am mad I am 
bad no bacon no egg no beurre, I am bad 

you cross you promeese Mon Dieu I 

Tiens ! c'est Madame. Pardon, Madame, I 
take you for cet imbecile d'^picier who no 
com', and las' ni' " 

" Never mind," I said, ** I fetch," hurriedly 
abbreviating my English also, lest I should 
not get out those words of hope before she 
fell exhausted at my feet. I have a rapid 
mind and I foresaw no breakfast at all; for 
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to bring the breakfast up the hill was one 
thing, to cook it another, and already I had a 
vision of difficulty with the rind. 

**What is the matter?" I expostulated 
acridly, as she leapt past me to the garden 
gate and swooped down upon a child. 

** Enfin cet imbecile de laitier," she 
screamed, her face embroidered with smiles, 
and snatching at a can. ** Dites, Madame, 
zee petite she have egg at zee ferme, parhaps, 
but I no make her comprendre; she cry," 

No wonder she cried ; she wasn't a chaffinch 
to be swooped down upon like that by this 
hawk of a French maid. What a way to 
be^in the day, close to a village tool I 
could almost have given her warning now 
that it was clear she was not dreaming of 
leaving, but was, on the contrary, enjoying 
herself hugely. Greatly agitated and con- 
fused by these emotional proceedings, I ap- 
proached the now sobbing child with a view 
to restoring her confidence and also getting 
the eggs. 

** Do you lay eggs?" I said as gently as 
I could ; but the effect was simply disastrous. 
She had the eggs in a basket, but she dropped 
them instantly, and fled bawling away, leav- 
ing three of whM had once been six beautiful 
eggs measuring their length on the road. 

** Three more splendid pence gone! A 
spoon! a spoon! What waste!" and 
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rushing back to the house for one I com- 
menced to rake up the remains; but it was 
too delicate a business so early in the morning 
and I was obliged to give up. 

** Quel malheur!" ejaculated the French 
maid when I reported the tragedy — and we 
neither of us laughed ! It is nice when 
troubles begin and end with three broken 
eggs and anxiety about bacon. I decided 
not to spoil the charm of the whole thing by 
reproving the French maid for her zeal (for 
that was really all she was suffering from), 
besides there was the grocer even now 
approaching with bacon and rind and every- 
thing ! Calm would surely now reign and 

breakfast But, good heavens ! What 

was that awful noise penetrating to my sitting- 
room ? She was at it again, in English more 
weird than ever ! 

This time I really did laugh, chiefly at the 
grocer, who could be heard at long intervals 
gurgling soothing words. Evidently he 
thought the new-comers were lunatics. I could 
see that by the inquiring glances he cast at 
the windows as he edged gingerly out; and 
perhaps he had met the bawling child. I 
found afterwards that this treasure of a maid 
of mine always conducted her housekeeping 
like that and was considered by the villagers 
a great novelty. They saw her faults on 
week days b^cayse §he fought over every 
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penny and weighed everything jealously 
Defore their eyes; but on Sundays they were 
perfectly charmed with her. Sprucely attired 
in ** that there outlandish fashion," which is 
at once so reprehensible and so fascinating, 
she tripped along the lane with her late 
enemies, old scores all forgotten, compliments 
and ribbons flying, they on their part strain- 
ing every nerve to ingratiate themselves with 
this brilliant foreign phenomenon. In the 
afternoons she condescended to hold court on 
the green, entertaining the women with 
delectable visions of Parisian modes. There 
were no jealousies; for with her gestures, 
her style, her furrin ways and her obvious 
contempt for " ces Anglais" she was as a 
thing apart. I gather that long before she 
departed, Waterloo, in the eyes of the green, 
had dwindled to a mere accident. 

And, of course, this wonderful woman did 
everything there was to be done in the house 
and gloried in it and in ** Madame." To 
me, who was in need of nothing so much at 
this period as complete immunity from worry, 
small or big, she was a treasure. Even the 
washing bill which had loomed so darkly 
lost half its terrors under her deft manage- 
ment. Everything valuable that was not too 
big, she washed in her bath, useless to her, 
as she said, when she dragged it scornfully 
from her bedroom and dumped it down 
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triumphantly in the kitchen, **pour laver le 
linge, je crois bien!" 

And cook ? Now I suppose everybody has 
known from the moment I first mentioned a 
French maid, that she was going to cook. 
Yes, she — could — cook. Oh ! thou English 
professing cook who hast never been a 
French lady's-maid. Delectable soup she 
made with ne'er a shin of beef, thou wilfully 
wasteful cook ; nor Liebig, oh ! thou unhappy 
cook; but with vegetables, cook, those 
neglected misunderstood vegetables that waste 
in thy employer's garden because of thy crass 
ignorance, oh 1 silly cook. Carrots in huge 
bunches to produce that pale-golden colour, 
thou dark brown, horrid English cook ! and 
leeks and onions and turnips and bones and 
parings and heads and necks of chickens, 
and everything else which makes that juicy 
bouillon of which thou, oh 1 pitiable English 
cook hast no conception. And leek soup, 
leek, with milk and crusts of discarded 
bread, enough to feed whole families, which 
thou in times of famine with leeks decaying 
at thy very door wouldst still reject, oh I help- 
less, thriftless Enriish cook; and vegetables 
fried in butter and added at the last moment 
to make Julienne of that consomm^ of which 
thou hast never heard, and whose vegetables 
when thou dost bestow them, rattle hard and 
flavourless in thy baneful mixture. And all 
8 
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this for a few pennies, thou bad extravagant 
cook; and when there is a kitchen garden, 
for the picking, thou hopeless British cook. 
And eggs, thou boiling, poaching cook; a 
dozen ways at least by a — French — maid ! 
and potatoes, not mashed when they are not 
badly boiled, thou awful English cook, but 
pur^e issuing forth in a lovely, ivory velvet 
softness made so by much working and milk- 
ing, and — hsh ! — a tiny, weeny root of 
garlic ! 

Away, away, thou shocking cook, with thy 
solid tasteless mash, supporting flabby chilly 
chops, and burn the flavourings thou alone 
canst eat, of — Ketchup — Harvey — Worcester 
— ugh ! And in short, my truly British Jane 
Bull cook dream not of mating with John 
Bull to rear up cooklets of thy kind, but die 
out quietly in thy single bed, so we may trace 
this epitaph upon thy tardy tomb, ** She died 
to save her race." 

Thus, with my condensed establishment 
complete in every particular, even to the addi- 
tion of a robust yokeless, who scrubbed and 
marvelled and marvelled and scrubbed for 
four hours a day at five shillings a week and 
six dinners, I settled into my modest abode 
and drank deep of the cup of contentment. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE HOME OF THE PEACOCKS 

For quite two months, I think, I did 
nothing but rest and rest and rest. It was 
so superlatively delicious to have nothing 
more unpleasant to do than to watch the 
growing spring, which that year was sublime, 
and destined moreover to be followed by a 
record summer of unparalleled length. My 
days were as unbroken as the skies, my 
thoughts as restful as the greenery around 
me. It was all over, and I had nothing to 
do but to let my thoughts shape themselves 
and grow, and to live on my 165. 5jd. a day 
without let or hindrance. There is nothing 
which so much conduces to a peaceful life 
as to have so little that nobody wants to share 
it. I recommend the recipe to any one who 
is unduly harassed. 

It took me a very long time to believe that 
the postman would really pass my door. It 
took me a still longer time to realize that a 
footstep, a knock, or a ring, were not the 
preludes to a disaster. I have only just begun 

"5 
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read before, but devoured; as also The Soul 
of a People, by J. A. Fielding Hall, both still 
undigested. There was Carlyle's History of 
the French Revolution; The Map of Life, 
by Lecky ; some of Dickens' ; Tolstoy's 
Resurrection; all George Eliot's; The in- 
creasing Purpose, by James Lane Allen; 
Emerson's Essays; and heaps more that at 
this moment I cannot remember; but the 
ones of all that will ever remain engraved 
upon my heart, because they satisfied me and 
answered all my questions, were. The 
Treasure of the Humble and Wisdom and 
Destiny, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Is there anything that can happen to 
humanity that is not dealt with in these 
wonderful pages? And yet I know that if 
I had not first met my Ideal I should have 
read those pages in utter incomprehension 
if indeed I had not cast them violently aside 
as vain and illusory. So that I am not sur- 
prised when I meet some one who has never 
heard of the great Belgian poet, and others 
who, having heard of him, have not learnt 
from him. 

I could not afford to buy those two books 
at the time, so rather than part with them, 
I copied out whole pages of them, and great 
was the additional enlightenment I obtained 
from thus marking each word and inscribing 
it on my memory as well as on the sheet 
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before me to the sound of the bees and birds 
who caroused in the April sun outside my 
open bay window. The parts which I copied 
were, **The Deeper Life" and ** The Inner 
Beauty," from The Treasure of the Humble; 
and from Wisdom and Destiny, chapters 64 
to 72. I should like M. Maeterlinck to know 
how his books helped me to set the seal on 
my future conduct, and perhaps, if he ever 
reads this humble human document he will 
know why it was that these chapters in 
particular appealed to me. But never will 
he know the depths of my initial ignorance 
and perplexity or with what difficulty I at 
first approached him ; that knowledge is for 
me and for my Ideal alone. 

One day, when I think I cannot have been 
either reading or transcribing Maeterlinck, 
for it would have taken a blast of trumpets to 
rouse me from that occupation, I heard again 
the cry of the peacocks more raucous and 
insistent than ever. And this time I was 
determined to discover where the wretches 
lived. 

To my surprise, I found the gate in the 
oak fence opposite to my garden open, and 
I walked along the springy turf down the 
hill studded with trees and towards the open- 
ing in the park where I had seen the gables, 
and from whence it seemed to me that the 
cries of the peacocks were proceeding. On 
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the sky-line to the left of me, lay a small 
covert; on the edge of the turf in front of 
it I spied a speck. It gave a series of 
whimpers, it squirled and disappeared. 
Complete silence followed. I knew what it 
meant. Rabbits 1 The Yorkshire terrier was 
out for the day, and I had lost the peacocks ! 
A moment before, she had been following 
at my heels as mild as milk and as inoffen- 
sive; before starting she had promised me 
to be good, with hypocritically drooping ears 
and confidentially declining tail : in spite of 
the disappointments of the past I had firmly 
believed her, trusting to the accumulating 
years which surely by now must have tamed 
her. Myriads of birds were bursting tumult- 
uously forth from every corner; a brace of 
cock pheasants rose abruptly with a tremend- 
ous whirr and swirled down on the wind 
towards me. A sober old horse, turned loose 
in an adjacent paddock, made half a blunder- 
ing turn round it, pirouetted grotesquely, 
slipped up and clambered to its feet again, 
vulgarly snorting. Dread music now broke 
upon my ear ! she was in full cry, the little 
beast, and if I could only catch her before 
she got to ground, wouldn't I ? — But of course 
I didn't. The hill, as now it seems to me all 
hills are, was ever so much longer and steeper 
than it looked, and I was ever so much shorter 
and broader than I thought, so that long 
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before I arrived panting at the top, every 
blessed rabbit had scurried to its hole, and 
the Yorkshire terrier was buried I I sat down 
and mopped. I knew my duty well : it was 
to remain where I was and to wait until either 
the wretch appeared of her own accord, or 
hearing her quite close to me, I might per- 
chance beguile her with counterfeit expres- 
sions of love. And then but I did not 

waste much thought upon what would happen 
then, because I knew that precisely what had 
happened before was precisely the same thing 
that would happen now. She would grovel 
before me with every expression of repent- 
ance; I, dissembling my fierce joy at once 
more seeing her safely back, would smack 
her soundly with every appearance of wrath. 
I should then proceed to catch her up and 
smother her with kisses; she would smother 
me with mud, her heart bursting from her 
body and her limbs struggling to be free; 
lastly, clear of the zone of danger, we would 
haste happily home together, have our baths, 
and eat joyfully. We never pretended to 
deceive each other long; we both knew too 
much. 

And in the meantime there were the busy 
April sounds and the view to enjoy, and 
about a quarter of a mile away in the hollow, 
such a lovely old house 1 Was that then the 
home of the peacocks? What were those 
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movements I could see in what looked to me 
like a rare old English garden surrounded 
by what? — ^by a moat? — ^with swans? Oh, 
where was that little beast that I could get 
down to it and look I 

But at that very moment the little beast 
was running mute on a hot scent past my 
back, which in her ardour, she did not per- 
ceive. I made a spasmodic grab at her 
backwards, and should have missed her, but 
that fortunately in over balancing I fell prone 
at the entrance of a large hole down which 
I instantly thrust a rapid, determined arm. 
My hand came in contact with something 
soft and warm. I pulled, it yielded, and in 
a moment the muddy little beast was in my 
arms. 

I shook her, smacked her, kissed her, and 
carried her rapidly away towards the lovely 
house. 

It was a seventeenth century house sur- 
rounded by a moat which divided it from 
its park. The gardens and house were raised 
above the level of the moat by an ancient grey 
wall, its surmounting balustrade being orna- 
mented at intervals by weather-worn stone 
figures, on the heads of each of which a pea- 
cock, male or female, rested in an attitude 
of such complete repose that at first I took 
them to be parts of the masonry. The moat, 
which was full of clearest water, teemed with 
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wild fowl of different sorts, all grubbing at 
the succulent growth depending from the 
ancient wall or snatching at the branches of 
the various bushes, now bursting into bud 
and blossom, which overhung their watery 
home. Swans at intervals swept grandiosely 
by or paused to dive with sterns uplifted. 
It was the eventide and feeding time; the 
peacocks, replete I suppose, were resting from 
their labours. All was still, save for the 
suck-suck and splash of the water-fowl. The 
setting sun glowed full upon the mellow red- 
ness of the house, lighting up its high, 
narrow, leaded casemates as from a fire with- 
in; the roof, corrugated with close-set rows 
of weather-beaten tiles, shimmered like richest 
folds of dark brown velvet. A bridge across 
the moat, flanked by two magnificent barberry 
bushes, revealed no barrier. 

I walked across, and sliding over three 
centuries, slipped back three hundred years. 

There was an absence of retainers armed 
with halberds and garbed in doublet and hose ; 
at any rate none such manned the walls or 
swarmed upon the roof at my approach : the 
times were peaceful, I supposed. Nor did 
the drawbridge I must have traversed clang 
ominously behind me. Only five storks, 
heavily erect on five uncomplaining legs, 
flanked the middle walk on sleepy guard ; and 
here and there a peacock slowly spread its 
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tail, and fixed me through and through with 
a thousand eyes. 

And then at last I paused, for down the nut 
grove leading to the bowling green, a gracious 
lady walked, a welcoming smile upon her 
delicate face. Her garments, as at that 
moment I saw them, were of some silken 
fabric. Her hair was coiffed low, and it was 
white. She wore a ruff. Long wings of 
velvet depended from her shoulders to the 
ground, leaving her arms and gauntleted 
hands tightly encased, but free. A girdle 
encircled her slender, pointed waist ; her skirt 
hung in gleaming folds until it reached the 
earth. In her hand she carried a missal. 

** I am pleased to welcome you," she said. 

I made a deep reverence, and in doing so, 
was slightly startled at the disorder of my 
dress. The terrier, too, looked dreadfully 
ragged — and impolite. 

** I lost my way and wandered in involun- 
tarily all the approaches being open," I 
began, thinking that really my presence in 
this medieval spot was unaccountable. 

** I leave everything open for all to enter 
where they list," she said. ** Many come to 
see my village and all of them wander here. 
They say that it is beautiful." 

** And indeed they say truly," I cried 
enthusiastically, lowering my voice im- 
mediately, however, as one does inside a 
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church. ** It was the beauty of the place 
which led me on, but," I added, ** if I had 

known " and I glanced at my earth-stained 

garments uneasily. 

But she was not looking at my garments; 
her eyes were gazing into space with that 
expression of rapt reverence which I have 
since observed in her so often. 

" Yes," she said, ** it is very beautiful here. 
I thank God every day for His mercies, and 
He is very good to me. He hears me," she 
added with the fervid simplicity of a child. 

I should have liked to have said, ** God be 
with you," as I turned homewards. But I 
felt that it was unnecessary. Her God was 
with her, and would remain with her to the 
end. 



CHAPTER XVII 

FEUDAL TIMES 

The next day I received from the chatelaine 
of the home of the peacocks, who it transpired 
was the owner of my cottage, an invitation 
to tea, and repaired thither on the appointed 
day. In the hall, at a large square oak table 
laden with all manner of sandwiches, cakes, 
buns, biscuits and fruits, sat twelve ladies 
and one man. My hostess gave me a kindly 
greeting, and although I could now see that 
she was not attired in the manner my fancy 
had painted, yet her appearance was very 
stately and her whole air in perfect harmony 
with her surroundings. 

I sat down in the place indicated, the com- 
plete silence which ensued being only broken 
by the soft murmurs of my hostess offering 
me things with my tea. The ladies round the 
table contemplated me mildly but did not 
speak, and continued to contemplate me till 
the man of the party spoke. Then they all 
turned sharply towards him facing him as 
one sees sheep face a dog. He held forth to 
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them on a subject which was not interesting 
and which could not possibly have interested 
them ; but that didn't matter. He was a man. 
Little squibs of ah's and oh's crackled away 
deferentially from every occupied chair. The 
voice boomed on as I am sure it had boomed 
there unchallenged for years and years and 
years. To have moved, to have interrupted, 
to have addressed my hostess in the middle 
of this harangue was clearly out of the ques- 
tion. Such an interruption would, I felt sure, 
have been described as an outrage if indeed 
so pungent and painful a word could have 
permitted itself to escape the lips of the 
twelve. Yet I knew that in another minute 
I should begin to boom too. I felt it coming; 
it was as irrepressible as a nervous giggle or 
a misdirected cough and must have assumed 
much the same explosive character. 

But fortunately just when I was thinking 
what would become of me, the door opened, 
and the sonorous voice of the butler announced 
** The Vicar," and after that, in an under- 
tone, as for persons of small account, **The 
Rev. Mr. Higgins," ** The Rev. Mr. Jones." 
I nearly fell under the table in my agitation 
at the arrival of these Sunday persons, but 
the twelve rose with one accord to meet ** The 
Church," and the boom was succeeded by a 
mild cackle and a ** general post." 

I was thus enabled to spend the remainder 
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of the afternoon in the fascinating and mys- 
tical company of my dear chatelaine. She 
took me all over the house every part of 
which was, I think, panelled in oak. I never 
saw such a mellow house; it was a complete 
study in brown — ^but such browns I Nut 
brown, cocoanut brown, chestnut, earth brown, 
golden brown, chocolate, tan; dull brown, 
bright brown, yellow brown, ochre brown, 
roseate brown, dun ; it varied and glowed in 
colour with the aspect of the room, or the 
strength of the sun, but never could one pick 
out any distinctive colour which was not 
brown or brownish, although I suppose that 
in the curtains or the carpets, at least, there 
must have been something which was not 
brown. It did not appear to have been a pre- 
meditated effect, but as if it had just blended 
so with time, and care, and wear. For though 
nothing was new, nothing was shabby ; 
nothing appeared to be polished, yet every- 
thing shone; it must have just worn so with 
the friction of millions of dusters, thousands 
of hands and feet, and the contact of garments. 
The drawing-room as I saw it that day, with 
the setting sun streaming in upon it through 
some ochre-coloured blinds, looked like a bed 
of marigolds; the hall I had just left had a 
roseate tinge on its panelled walls, the 
furniture where the sun did not catch it sub- 
siding into dull earth brown; the staircase. 
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which began in the colour of cocoanut fibre, 

f loomed away upwards into deepest chocolate 
Tightened here and there with subdued tints 
which came from a stained-glass window. 
There was a variety of bedrooms, mostly 
small and opening one upon the other, the 
chief space in each being occupied by four- 
poster beds, all in the same nut-brown. In 
one of these rooms Charles the Second had 
slept whilst in hiding. If a ghost, or several 
ghosts, for whom there would have been 
plenty of space, did not inhabit the others 
all I can say is that they ought to have. I 
asked my chatelaine about the ghosts, but she 
blushed a little. She said that some time ago 
the place had been occupied for about a 
hundred years by some quite obscure persons 
of the commercial class with whom, as was to 
be supposed, the legitimate ghosts could not 
mingle. It had indeed been rumoured that 
the ghost of a quite common person had been 
seen, but she did not encourage the idle 
rumour. Did I think it likely that a quite 
common man could have a ghost ? 

I said, very gravely, that I did not know. 
** I cling too much to the old traditions," 
she said with a shade of compunction in her 
voice, feeling, perhaps, that she had been a 
little uncharitable to the undistinguished dead, 
** I cling to the old traditions; they are so 
much more beautiful." 
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*' Much more beautiful," I answered; ** but 
were they not rather conservative in their 
eflFects ? It may be that the ghost of the quite 
common person walks as a protest against 
some of them." 

But she smiled indulgently at this, as at 
a quaint conceit. 

** What a lovely village !" I exclaimed, as 
leaving the lodge gates we came upon a bit 
of old England which must have remained 
untouched since the Middle Ages. ** Does it 
all belong to you?" 

**Yes," she said; ** I am very proud of 
my village which is one of the most ancient 
in England. Nothing has ever been rebuilt 
in it and I mean to keep it so as long as I 
live — if God wills," she added, her face 
becoming slightly clouded. 

** But the cottages look very solid still," I 
said hopefully, noting the thickness of the 
walls, the diminutive windows with their over- 
hanging eaves which must however have 
obscured the very little air and light that 
might otherwise have crept in, the picturesque 
porches buried in creepers, the great Tudor 
chimneys, which surely must have encroached 
immensely on the somewhat restricted space; 
they looked to form one half of each cottage : 
they were lovely, the whole thing was lovely 
— but how about the cottagers within ? 

** Why should you alter anything?" I 
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asked tentatively, curious to learn the meaning 
of the troubled expression in the delicate 
face. 

** My father was a very good man who held 
to the old customs. He was a staunch Con- 
servative; I am a staunch Conservative, 
although," she added hurriedly and apolo- 
getically, ** I am only a woman and know 
nothing about these things. He wished me 
to keep up the old influence, to continue the 
same charities, to celebrate the same feast 
days, to open my gates to all; he charged 
me especially to feed the poor and tend the 
sick, and I think," she said with gentle pride, 
** I think and hope I do it in spite of all, and 
perhaps my father knows how very greatly 
my difiiculties increase : I often stint myself 
rather than betray the great trust he laid upon 
me," and looking up into her face I saw 
again the rapt expression of reverence and 
the far-off gaze of the steadfast eyes. She 
was ready, I could see, to burn at the stake 
any day in defence of her feudal training, 
totally unaware, in her moments of exalta- 
tion, that no such sacrifice was required of 
her. 

** I see," I said sympathically, remember- 
ing certain signs I had noticed about the 
property, telling of restricted means, though 
there was no restriction whatever to the 
number of the entertainments provided in the 
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park and grounds for the various societies and 
associations that flocked there: **you carry 
on the good works of your father with less 
means, perhaps, than he had. Land is not 
so productive as it was. But you should 
get good rents for your cottages so near the 
station where I see a new village growing 
up almost into a town I" 

** And up to my very doors near the other 
lodge," she said almost fiercely. ** I get, on 
the contrary, very low rents for my cottages 
now, the young people complain that the wide 
chimneys let down the wind and rain, and 
that the stone floors are unhealthy. I hardly 
recognize my people with these strange ideas 
and they do not seem to understand that they 
are here to do my work; I pay them more 
and they do less : it makes it all very difficult, 
and sometimes I fear I am losing my in- 
fluence. They go a great deal to the new 
village, the people there do not belong to the 
place, so I know that their influence cannot 
be good." 

** They may become Radicals," I could not 
help saying. 

** Oh, no I not that,^* she answered quickly, 
and getting quite pink. ** My people are all 
staunch Conservatives. You must not think 
they are not good men, but I wish they clung 
more to the old ways. AH that land on which 
that dreadful new place stands used to belong 
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to my father, but he would never have sold 
it if he could have foreseen how I should be 
overrun." 

I cast my eye over the very large park 
dividing this encroachment from the house. 
** After all," I said, ** the people must live 
somewhere." 

**Yes, yes; but further away, further 
away," she said, faintly waving towards the 
sky-line with vague aristocratic fingers. 

She lived in a world of her own, always in 
the clouds, always impracticable, but ever 
faithful to her lop-sided convictions. She 
fought for her feudal shadows with the utmost 
gallantry, but sometimes, I think, she felt 
weary and disheartened. She used to come 
and talk to me often, and I delighted in her 
society ; she was so faithful, so concerned for 
the future when she would no longer be there 
to stand as a bulwark against the advancing 
tide, always vaguely described as ** strange 
ideas." 

** I do what I can," she sighed, " but I 
fear it is very little." 

And yet I do not know what she could 
have done that was bigger. From the point 
of view of stemming the advancing tide she 
was doing a great deal less than little. But 
then she was acting up to her principles 
according to her lights ; and that was magni- 
ficent. It is not every one who has either 
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principles or lights or who having them, acts 
up to them. 

Later on when I had been for some time 
drilling small holes into all her prejudices, 
but very gently, for fear of wounding her, 
she said, "Perhaps it is not wise to train 
women to see and think only with the eyes of 
others even though they be of the noblest. 
I feel that I am helpless and narrow, and I 
fear that I may have made my people suflFer 
through my ignorance. I know that I have 
suflFered myself. I will go and seek for know- 
ledge in a humble and chastened spirit 
praying God that He may direct me." 

And I think, really, she must somehow have 
managed to shake oflF a few of the old pre- 
judices, for the last time I heard of her she 
was reading Maeterlinck. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CHRONICLER PREPARES TO RECEIVE THE 

SUMMER 

It was April, and the fairies of this heavenly 
spring were dressing the whole countryside 
with confident haste. 

There were to be no set-backs then, no 
pinched fruit blossoms, no arrested growth, 
no suffering nights or cruel sweeping winds; 
there was to be no mocking sun treacherously 
masking the approach of impish hail-bearers ? 
**Nol No! No!" laughed the fairies. 
** Make haste I Make haste ! See here your 
bath I" and they threw spray after spray of 
gentle, temperate moisture upon the parched 
and embittered earth so that it softened and 
expanded and roused itself, perfuming the 
air with its fragrant vapours. Then the 
shrinking little flowers opened their eyes and 
smiled ; the peach buds ceased clinging fever- 
ishly to their walls and turned, kissing them 
with their garlands gratefully; the grasses 
swished and swashed delightedly ; the flower- 
ing shrubs promised their blooms generously ; 
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and the trees swayed and shook, and tossed 
back their dripping arms to the busy fairies 
in eager rivalry. Anon the sun came forth 
in pomp and circumstance and blessed the 
scene ; and the birds lifted up their voices and 

fave praise with a myriad notes of song ; and 
? — ^well, I know what people are supposed 
to do when exalted by the sheer beauty of 
their surroundings, my own impulse was just 
to thank my Ideal that I was still alive. 

Notwithstanding the moisture, the air was 
as balmy as May; by contrast with the cold 
winds we had been having it seemed to be 
actually hot. For the first time, I was able to 
dine with the French windows wide open, a 
very small fire in the grate, and a delicious 
hot-house smell everywhere. I even sat on 
the window-sill during the stillness of that 
perfect night dangling my feet on to the 
bench on the path below, my eyes fixed on the 
stars, my ears ready to catch the first notes 
of the nightingale. 

Dull ! Is it possible that any one can feel 
dull with the whole summer opening out be- 
fore them and work in their minds to do? I 
am sorry if I appear censorious but I really 
can feel nothing but contempt for people who 
are for ever in terror of being dull. They 
must be the dullest dullards themselves, bores 
among bores, idlers among the idle-minded, 
gatherers of thistles, contributors of nothing. 
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Or perhaps they are of those who are content 
to live other people's lives instead of carving 
a niche for themselves. 

But I must not sit here all night ruminating 
upon the advantages of solitude. It is getting 
late, actually half-past nine I and to-morrow 
— my heart gives a bound at the thought — 
to-morrow I shall really be able to begin my 
early walks and so have the rest of the 
uninterrupted day before me in which to do 
all that makes the day seem so incredibly 
short. What is the programme for to- 
morrow ? All joys ! My heart gives another 
bound. Is it really always going to be like 
this ? Why not, if I will it so ? 

Well, then. After the walk and the bath 
and breakfast and the newspapers (for I still 
stuck to them notwithstanding the gentle 
raillery of my dear Ideal), I saw that there 
would be fresh flowers wanted. I looked 
round the little room which seemed to be 
chiefly furnished with primroses. They were 
the last I should have that year, I knew, as 
this rain would have draggled them away; 
they had embroidered the earth with their 
beauty, but they could leave it without too 
much poignant regret, for were they not sure 
of resurrection ? If only we could disappear 
like that in our seasons and return again after 
a while, renewed and embellished, what cachet 
it would give us ! 
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After the flowers were done I should be 
tired, and I should be able to rest out of doors 
for a while — oh joyous thought 1 — ^and perhaps 
I should have a little doze, well deserved after 
my early start; the rest of the day I should 
devote to my lessons — that is to say, to my 
reading — and then I would think about what 
I had read and make notes and collect my 
thoughts and arrange my ideas, and perhaps 
my Ideal would come to talk to me and that 
would be a lesson indeed : and so with a 
quiet mind I should go on preparing and pre- 
paring — for what ? Ah I that I did not know ; 
but surely the sign would come when I was 
ready; I was growing in vigour of mind and 
body every day; the past was fading out of 
my consciousness. 

I awoke at five, and there was the sun 
gazing at me ! Hurriedly I lit my apparatus 
for making my tea. The Yorkshire terrier 
needed no calling. She knew ! My toilette 
was not of the kind which takes time, if it 
had been it would have ruined everything. 
In ten minutes I was drinking my tea, eating 
four Marie Louise biscuits and two rusks. 
In fifteen minutes from the time I woke I 
was out ! I have always envied dogs who 
can just shake themselves and be dressed. 
This is the nearest approach to it that I 
know and a wondrous relief from that daily 
monotony of dressing which once, I am 
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credibly informed, caused a man to commit 
suicide. 

It had apparently been raining most of the 
night. The world glowed, and glittered, and 
glistened, and shone. It was the land of 
promise, the House of God. Why do people 
talk of His presence in church as if He 
presided there only ? It is here, in the open, 
on His own earth that He is present. One 
need not surely rush all the way to a stuffy 
church to find Him ? 

The meadows were too wet to walk in but 
the roads, no longer dusty and hard, were 
tender and cool to the feet; in colour a 
delicious caje-au-lait. I believe I walked in 
a dream that morning ; it was the moment for 
sensation ; thought was suspended in the mere 
joy of living. 

I returned fresh, invigorated, hungry. I 
had a lovely bath, dressed in somewhat less 
haste, and descended spruce and respectable 
as if I had risen at the conventional hour. I 
wonder why it is that it should be considered 
more eccentric to rise at four o'clock in the 
morning than to go to bed at that hour. 
What fools we all are ! 

Broiled ham and poached eggs were finding 
their way to the breakfast-table as I sat down 
to it. My Ideal always opined that my menus 
were much too elaborate for my present 
station. But then, as I explained, I never 
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had luncheon, so it came to the same thing. 
However that may be, the ham and poached 
eggs that particular morning were followed 
by two neat little cutlets still frizzling between 
their two plates, which is the proper way of 
serving them when there are no hot-water or 
heated entrie dishes. Each was adorned with 
a bunch of water-cress picked fresh that morn- 
ing from the miller's stream. A pot of heather 
honey and real French coffee with lots of 
boiling milk, and two newspapers of opposite 
politics (or what stood for such), completed 
the breakfast arrangements. No hideous 
letters disfigured the scene and none were 
coming. Can any one doubt that I was 
happy ? 

My garden provided me with all the flowers 
I needed. They seemed to have grown up 
in the night. They were of all sorts, and 
during the summer I was destined to become 
acquainted with every variety of unfashionable 
flower which never aspires to a fashionable 
garden. I think that every old-fashioned 
flower (except peonies) that has ever been 
invented must have grown here. Owing to 
the irregular conformation of the ground each 
flower found a position to suit it. Those that 
liked blazing in the sun blazed in it; those 
that liked hiding in the shade hid there; 
those that could not endure to creep upon 
anything but rocks, found rocks to creep 
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upon; the thirsty flowers knew of places 
where it was always damp ; and the abstemi- 
ous flowers knew of spots where all moisture 
ran instantly away. In the matter of vege- 
tables and fruit I was not quite so fortunate. 
There was not much room for them for one 
thing, and the birds were another thing. They 
ate up all which they pronounced eatable, and 
in the matter of peas left me just two small 
dishes during the whole of the summer. But 
as I had no idea this was going to happen 
until it did happen I had the pleasure of look- 
ing forward to them all the time they were 
growing. It was the same with three rows 
of strawberries to which I looked forward with 
joy for two whole months. If I could have 
sat upon them, waving my arms night and 
day without ceasing, f might have saved a 
few ; but as it was, I saw they were as nearly 
ripe as possible one day, and the next, that 
they were gone 1 I was cross with the birds 
every time this happened, but I would not 
have parted with them if I could. They kept 
up a perpetual chorus in the trees overhang- 
ing my plateau from which, I am sure, they 
arranged their menus for the following day, 
and many a time I wished I knew more of 
bird lore and could distinguish between the 
numbers of different notes. The prettiest 
things in the world to watch from my plateau 
were the squirrels. There were heaps of them, 
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and they performed the most wonderful acro- 
batic feats, bounding from the beeches through 
the air right across on to the trees on the 
opposite side of the hidden road in what 
seemed to be almost one leap. It was evi- 
dently a favourite play-ground of theirs and 
every day, at about the same hour, they 
assembled for the romp. 

But what with the heat of this first warm 
April day and the early walk, I found, after 
arranging my flowers, that drowsiness was 
overcoming me, and although I slept peace- 
fully on the terrace that day for an hour in a 
comfortable wicker chair I began to foresee 
that I should want something more sheltered 
than this for the work of the summer. I had 
already made piles of notes, and I might have 
inspirations ; I should always want paper and 
pencils by me, for I can imagine nothing 
more undesirable than a gust of wind dancing 
off with a shy idea just at the moment of its 
troublesome birth And then there were the 
books and other things which must have some 
kind of shelter if they were not to be carted 
back every day to the house; my Ideal was 
very particular about her books, and would 
not like them returned to her in a state of 
pulp. My notion of enjoying the summer 
has always been to spend it out of doors; 
elsewhere I had always done so, even to 
breakfasting and dining; but then there had 
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been facilities, and here it didn't seem quite 
so simple. What should I do ? 

At the foot of the hill dwelt a charming 
carpenter. To him I repaired and confided 
my needs. It was the simplest thing in the 
world that I wanted, I told him; just some- 
thing that would keep oflF the wind, but not 
shut out the air, a sort of roof to keep out 
the rain, but not to obscure too much light; 
the interior was to be furnished, I explained, 
with tables and chairs, and a mattress taken 
off some bed and nicely covered so that it 
wouldn't show. About this size, I indicated, 
drawing a vague square with my umbrella 
on the dusty floor, inserting dots to represent 
beautifully arranged furniture, and brushing 
in a palm, with branches masking the entrance, 
so that my inspirations should not be too 
rudely disturbed. I said palm as I drew it, 
fearing that it might not otherwise be recog- 
nized; but I needn't have troubled about that 
because I could see that the carpenter hadn't 
even got half-way to the palm with all my 
explanations. He said it would be a rare job 
to build up a place like that to hold all them 
things and that I had best store them in the 
wheelwright's barn opposite, who would see 
that they took no hurt for a trifle. But when 
I told him I wanted the place to live in, he 
got sulky, and said he couldn't make nothink 
of it nohow; and it was only after a great 
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deal of persuasion that I at last got him to 
consent to come up the next morning, when I 
would show him a drawing of something like 
it. I said ** Good-morning " pleasantly, but 
he said gruffly, ** Good-afternoon, mum," 
and I went away feeling as if I had been 
tempting him to some wicked action. 

But the next morning he arrived in much 
better humour, and with five sons, one of 
whom, he explained, had been in the merchant 
service and seen all manner of queer shifts. 
When in the course of conversation I said, 
without further obscuring the unfamiliar 
situation, that what I wanted was a tent on 
a flooring of wood, they all brightened up 
amazingly; and the mariner said something 
about tarpaulin and canvas, and the carpenter 
thought of planks and pulleys, and the second 
son said there must be grooves made in the 
flooring to keep off the dew, and the third had 
some spare hop poles, and the fourth, who 
was a farrier, said he could make the rings 
and runners, and the fifth son, who was much 
the strongest, said he could haul everything 
up there and fix it after hours. 

After it was all done, and extremely well 
done at very small cost, and after I had 
furnished and arranged it very nicely (but 
without the palm), I got them all to come up 
and look at it; and they all said, ** Well, 
who'd a thought it ! It do look wonderful 
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natcherel, just like a ladies' droring-room." 
But still, my private opinion is that they 
think it very queer of me to live out of doors, 
when there is such a nice little house close at 
hand. 



10 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE CHRONICLER TURNS ON THE LIME-LIGHT 

It seemed as if I had hardly settled down 
into my impromptu apartment on the top 
of the plateau before my thoughts began to 
form themselves into coherent shape and write 
themselves down. I found that the past had 
no longer any terrors for me, and that, like 
a surgeon, I was able to gaze into the wounds 
without shrinking, thinking only of the causes 
of the injury, engrossed in schemes for repair. 
I was possessed by a perfect fever for dissec- 
tion. Calmly, and without much regret for 
my sufferings, I tore the whole of my life 
into shreds, laid it bare, flattened it out, 
passed it through the mincing-machine, rolled 
it up into sections, cut it into different lengths, 
and then threw the whole back into the boiling 
pot again perfectly indifferent as to whether 
it reappeared whole, or in pieces, or not at 
all. I took a quite impersonal interest in the 
debris, judging it to contain some good 
matter, but on the whole to be very poor 
stuff; it was the edifice which was to arise 
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from the debris which quickened and aroused 
my attention ; how much or how little of the 
old material I used in construction I did not 
care. I was about to erect a palace from out 
of the ashes, or the dust, or the fragments, 
or perhaps only the recollections of the past : 
that palace must be clean and enduring 
and filled with an atmosphere of my own 
making. 

Of my own making, did I say ? Well, no ! 
not quite. The atmosphere was of my Ideatl's 
making; she had enveloped me in it, and I 
was tinged with it. I intended that presently 
it should absorb me and pervade the rest of 
my life. 

But in order to earn the sequence of beatific 
repose, I must first go down into the depths, 
like Dante into the Inferno, and rake up the 
mud, ancl turn it over, and handle it, and not 
draw back. It is only the drones and the 
vicious who say, ** Let it lief" Liars and 
hypocrites all ! 

My mind kept revolving round my Ideal's 
arresting utterance about the subordination 
of the maternal instinct to the self-indulgence 
and passions of men. Therein lay, I felt 
certain, the key to most of my confusion 
and failure. It was like the shadow of some- 
thing I had felt and known, constantly return- 
ing. 

** Ideal," I said to her furiously one day. 
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** men are the great obstructionists to the 
moral progress of the world." 

My Ideal smiled. 

** You must not expect too much of the 
world whilst it is still in short clothes. We 
have hardly emerged from the civilized stage 
yet, the stage which succeeded and was closely 
allied to the barbarous stage when man 
gloried in the indulgence of his primitive 
passions, the passions which were handed 
down to him from primeval times. He 
called them War, Conquest, Lust, Oppres- 
sion. Woman will not take her natural place 
in the world until these primitive passions 
are in process of bein^ subdued and the 
type of men they produced is tending to 
become out of date. Then we shall enter into 
the cultured stage; there are signs that it is 
near at hand." 

** Then you think that it is through woman 
that the world will enter upon the cultured 
stage?" 

** I think," she said, **that it is through 
the decay of the nightmare of physical force, 
which has been obstructive to the develop- 
ment of women's intuitive powers, that the 
world will enter upon the cultured stage. 
The age of physical force is doomed, and 
when it dies, all present hindrances to moral 
growth will disappear also." 

** But, my dear Ideal," I said, ** men think 
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such a lot of physical force ! They actually 
use it as a fine argument why women should 
be deprived of the Franchise. It was only 
the other day that I was arguing this out 
with Dick, Tom and Harry; and Dick said 
instantly, * We cannot make soldiers and 
sailors of you,* as if that settled the argu- 
ment." 

** It probably did in his view. Men who 
devote themselves more to the study of 
physical force than to the study of moral 
questions do generally mistake platitude for 
argument." 

But you know he is a statesman as well 
as a soldier?" I asked nervously, for my 
faith in both professions, and my hero-wor- 
ship of Dick in particular, had hitherto been 
absolute. 

** And you think that statesmen and soldiers 
must necessarily be thinkers?" she asked 
with a smile. ** Well, perhaps they are in 
their own lines — or shall we say grooves? I 
was not thinking of any one particular man, 
however, but of the type of man to whom 
such an argument would seem conclusive. It 
is the type which, however sane it may be 
about other matters, as regards woman, 
suffers from a kind of mental dislocation, 
causing it to alternate between two violent 
extremes, both of which are generally 
disastrous to the sufferer. As a rule, that 
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kind of man is quite unable to reason about a 
woman from the human point of view. He 
regards her from the animal point of view 
only, so that when he is not out of control 
about a woman, he is generally controlled by 
one. It is the type, in fact, which belongs to 
a past age, and so can never in this one 
attain to superlative greatness.'' 

** Good gracious me!" I ejaculated, too 
startled at this vivid presentment of number- 
less heroes to work out the **type'' more 
particularly at that moment. A series of 
brilliantly illuminated reminiscences floated 
across my vision, piercing my understanding 
like stars from the darkness; but I tucked 
them away into the store-room of my con- 
sciousness, and greedy as always at this time 
for fresh supplies of lime-light, presented 
Tom, a second, if less interesting type of my 
masculine surroundings. 

** Tom said," I went on, ** * Do you seriously 
mean that you would abrogate your claims 
on our chivalry for the doubtful protection of 
the Franchise? I beg you to recollect that 
you could no longer look to us for ours. It is 
your weakness that is your strength. It is your 
influence, the influence of the loving, trusting 
woman, which makes us men what we are. 
She who rocks the cradle, rules the world — so 
long as she stays by it,* he chattered on with 
unconscious humour. * Home is the woman's 
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sphere. I cannot believe that any true woman 
would forsake it in order to plunge into the 
vortex of a vulgar election fight. You can 

have no idea of the ' he was going on to 

say, Ideal, but at this point I could not help 
rapping out, * Why, Tom, all the world is 
saying that you owe your election to Fanny 1' 
And you know, Ideal, it was quite true. She 
wrote out all his speeches for him at the time, 
and she coaches him up now, when he has 
to speak in the House, I am told. But Tom 
was furious with me; he looked daggers, 
and flouncing round upon Dick, said, * By 
Jove, Dick ! if these women, who are under- 
selling men everywhere and taking the bread 
out of their mouths because they are cheaper, 
ever get voting power into their hands, there 
won't be much chance for you ! It will be 
peace at any price with a vengeance. They'll 
get up one of their hysterical, sentimental 
shrieks, as they did over certain painful but 
inevitable consequences of the Boer War, and 
have all their flabby admirers at their heels 
into the bargain!' And they all burst into 
roars of laughter — not very nice laughter. 
You know the kind." 

But my Ideal was looking horribly bored. 

**What do you think Harry said?" I 
prompted. 

** Was it the same kind of thing?" she 
inquired wearily. 
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** Well, they all say the same kind of 
thing," I admitted. ** Harry said what he 
always says at these discussions : 

* 

' A woman, a dog, and a walnut-tree, 
The more you beat 'em the better they be ! ' " 

** But that wasn't very illuminating," said 
my Ideal, who was getting restless. 

** Well, but do you know it rather was in 
his case," I said quickly, "because he's had 
such a lot of walnuts. He has lived on his 
wife's money, and his wife's friends' money, 
and on the money of any other woman out 
of whom he could get any, and now that his 
personal charms are on the wane, he is being 
financed by a German Jew." 

**Oh, I seel" said my Ideal in her most 
passionless manner; "one of the kept 
fraternity." 

I looked down at the carpet, not being 
accustomed to hear this definition of ways and 
means applied to men. 

But presently I desisted from the contem- 
plation of the carpet pattern, and plucking up 
courage, said, "Yes, Ideal; one of the kept 
fraternity who have hitherto escaped all the 
shameful epithets which have been shame- 
lessly hurled at our sex, as if our's alone 
supplied the species or was responsible for 
the demknd." 



CHAPTER XX 

DICK, TOM AND HARRY 

I WITHDREW in disgust, taking my men 
with me. I was ashamed of them — ashamed 
of those men whom I had accepted in the 
face of the repugnance I had at moments felt 
for them. In my ignorance and self-efface- 
ment I had chosen to reproach myself for my 
sensitiveness rather than rebuke them for 
their self-sufficient hypocrisy. I had even 
taken refuge in this attitude; for the three 
men I had presented to my Ideal were real 
personages only in the sense that tljiey stood 
for types of the kind of men I knew : on the 
subject of woman and her status all, with 
few exceptions, talked and thought alike; 
therefore rebellion seemed useless. Moreover, 
such was the force of habit, such was the 
result of years of subjective training, that 
until I found myself echoing these men's 
views for the first time to an intelligent and 
leiarned woman, I declare that, although I had 
always abhorred and distrusted their argu- 
ments, I had never fully realized that they 
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were not arguments at all, but the merest 
clap-trap. 

All at once, as it seemed to me, I felt 
ashamed of having associated with such men ; 
I knew that I must have been contaminated by 
them ; I recognized that my ideals, my stanci- 
ard of living, had been lowered by continual 
contact with them; I knew that I, who was 
neither beast, nor fool, nor sycophant, had . 
been labelled all those things by man-imposed 
conditions. I saw that I had been made to 
appear that which I was not by laws and 
customs that had deprived my sex of sexual 
freedom, of maternal prerogatives, of equit- 
able marital relations; I saw that women had 
been excluded as long and as much as possible 
from educational advantages, practically from 
all its rewards; I saw that my sex had been 
reduced to a condition of ignoble, undesir- 
able and humiliating dependence by making 
it as hard as possible to earn a good living 
on the one hand, and as exceptional as 
p>ossible to succeed to an inheritance on the 
other. 

I felt that these men, these Dicks, Toms and 
Harrys, had so crippled, encompassed and 
subdued us, that they were not ashamed to 
meet our reasonable and well-earned claims to 
justice with flouts and jeers and childish talk 
adapted to the intelligence of criminals, 
lunatics and women ; and in a flash, the spawn 
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of man-made miseries took shape and stood 
before me. 

At first they were children who passed in 
countless, hopeless crowds before my pitying 
and enlightened eyes. Children, diseased, 
from the abuse of nature's ordinances; 
children, deformed and vicious, the rotten fruit 
of doll-mothers, slave-mothers, brutalized 
mothers; children, perishing under the 
arrogant administration of the unqualified, 
undirected male ; little boys, familiarized with 
vice under the loose eye of the man-modelled 
instructor of mind and morals; little girls, 
undergoing the torture of man-invented 
methods for rearing appetizing morsels for 
the male palate. 

In their wake there passed the hideous pro- 
cession of men-made women. The child- 
mothers, wending their bewildered way, after 
the agonies of child-birth, to the final agony 
of the solitary, shameful scaffold; the un- 
married mothers, calling upon the friendly 
rivers for forgetf ulness ; the slave-mothers, 
undignified by the title and solatiums of 
** breadwinners," dragging up their families 
on the scourings of man-scorned livelihoods 
under conditions which have ever, from time 
immemorial, been imposed upon the unre- 
presented; the doll-mothers of all ranks, 
trampling upon theif kind, and apeing the 
arts and crafts of the professional man- 
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catcher in the hope of diverting at least one 
channel for male expenditure into their own 
pockets; and finally, there passed before my 
eyes that great Army, supported and main- 
tained by the male wealth of the country, 
60,000 or more of them, in our Christian land I 
That represents a vast sum of money I From 
whence, then, comes the wealth to support 
that industry ; from whom the demand ? Not, 
I think, from us. 

I say that all at once I had become ashamed 
of my men. Not so. Ever slumbering had 
been the fires of my ashamed consciousness, 
but ever lulled by the apathy of the man- 
made woman, by the arrogance of the over- 
bearing male. 1 had turned from the one 
sex to the other for some arresting proof of 
the reasonableness, the necessity for what I 
saw. But from neither had I received even 
that comparative comfort. Everywhere had I 
been confronted with a blank wall of opposi- 
tion to the things that should be; everywhere 
had I encountered blank acquiescence in the 
things that should not. 

At length, hypnotized and enslaved by the 
sloth and indifference and outward ease of the 
world in which I lived, I also had sunk into 
apathy. I had had no quarrel with women. 
I had wanted to live in peace and harmony 
with men. I had striven to love and admire 
them, I had listened to the specious excuses 
made for them ; I had tried to believe that 
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security lay in the omniscience of all things 
male. I had hoped that the young girls 
around me would grow up to become even 
as I had become, and refrain from asking 
unanswerable questions. I had ceased to 
hope that it might be possible to secure for 
them fairer and better conditions. 

But now and again a horrid incident or 
an ugly disclosure would re-light the 
smouldering fires ; I would arise in my wrath 
and beat against the bars — but ever more 
feebly, for soon I recognized that I myself 
had been caught within the toils. 

I was ashamed of my Dicks, Toms and 
Harrys, horribly ashamed of them ; but were 
they not my lovers, associates, companions, 
friends? At what point in the period of my 
gradual descent was I to cast myself free from 
those who formed my prison-house and my 
guard as well? Was I not myself become a 
man-made woman? Had I not answered 
nobly to the expectation of my training? 
Had I not feebly acquiesced in a code of 
morality which, revolting my soul, had 
finished by destroying it ? Had I not accepted 
modes and views of life which had at first 
shocked my senses and finally deadened them ? 
Thus was I ensnared and pinioned. Thus 
was I entrapped into passing on to my suc- 
cessors the horrent legacies of a man-ridden 
world. 
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** Harry," I remember hearing his wife say 
one day to him who had gathered so many 
walnuts, to him who ranked amongst the kept, 
** Harry, Heaven will surely be peopled 
entirely by women." 

•• Ha I ha I ha I" he laughed; ** don't you 
believe it I Women are devils all of them, 
don't I know them ? Your dear sex has no 
sense of honour. Women will get everything 
they can out of a man, drag the poor chap 
down, suck him dry, and all the time be 
carrying on with the other fellow. Women 
are more depraved than men by a long chalk. 
They never pull up : once they go under 
there's no stopping them. You can't raise 



a woman." 



** But, Harry," she persisted, ** did you ever 
try?" 

"What me? Never lost an opportunity 
in my life," said Harry with a grin which 
might have been intended for a joke, or might 
have concealed a truth. 

** Don't joke," she continued; ** why 
should it always be for women to do all the 
resisting? You are always talking about the 
superiority of the man; why don't you show 
it?" 

** We do," giggled Harry; ** none but the 
brave deserve the fair, and none but the brave 
get them. You know well enough that it's 
the manly fellow who is ready for any devilry 
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and who resists everything except temptation, 
who carries ofif the plums. Don Juan's the 
chap you women worship. Don't for heaven's 
sake get sentimental notions into your head 
about wrongs of women which don't exist. 
They won't thank you. Leave 'em alone. 
They know which side their bread is 
buttered." 

We both sighed, Harry's wife and I. The 
speech was in the worst taste, and rang more 
than usually false. That clown at least must 
have noticed that women did not get the 
larger share of such butter as was going. 
Still, that was not the thought which chiefly 
depressed me. It was the callousness of the 
male idea, the divorce of sex interests which 
depressed me. I was oppressed by a feeling 
of discomfort, of insecurity, not only for 
myself, but for all women. To whom could 
we turn, if not to our masters for a hearing 
and for justice ; and if not for justice, then, at 
least, for forbearance, consideration? 

There were none of these in the attitude of 
the men I saw about me — with very few 
exceptions. 

Again and again I returned to the charge, 
receiving ever less and less comfort. At last 
I returned to it no more. Pride imprisoned 
me. I kept silence. 



CHAPTER XXI 

DICK, TOM AND HARRY FURNISH THE MISSING 

CLUE 

I WAS angry, very angry, whilst thus re- 
flecting upon my personal reminiscences and 
knowledge of the bearing of my Dicks, Toms 
and Harrys towards sexual morality and the 
social and political status of women. And I 
became aware that a conviction was forcing 
itself upon me that men had purposely ob- 
structed and retarded the intellectual growth 
of women in order to keep them in the subject 
condition necessary for tame acquiescence in 
the various heresies propounded for the con- 
venience of the male. The denial of the rights 
of citizenship, the ridicule cast upon their 
aspirations towards a Higher Education, the 
slow and difficult process by which a few of 
the Universities had been induced to open 
their doors to women, the acrid opposition 
which had met their every effort to enter the 
more highly paid professions ; these and other 
hostile combinations offered by men against 
women — combinations so strongly contrasting 
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with the facilities and encouragement offered 
to men by men in like directions — all these 
afforded a train of circumstances too suspicious 
to be dismissed as casual coincidences. It 
did not seem to me that this singular uniform- 
ity of method could be attributed to an honest 
belief in the incompetency of a whole sex. 
Sweeping assertions in disparagement of the 
powers of women had been scattered broad- 
cast, it is true, and had come to be accepted 
as truth ; but no honest attempt to accept the 
truth with regard to the opportunities of 
women to rank intellectually high had ever 
been made. Little allowance, for instance, was 
made for the venomous opposition all women 
have had to encounter whenever they knocked 
at the doors of the professions and best paying 
careers, and in my own sphere of life, no sort 
of method had been adopted calculated to 
stimulate talent which otherwise might remain 
undeveloped. Mediocrity was the vogue for 
ladies (this last word being deeply under- 
lined). They might do most things **a 
little " but do nothing very well. 

I thought of my own dull, inadequate 
mental training, stopping short at the very 
age when the youthful brain is beginning to 
strengthen. The current observation of the 
day recurred to me, coming with bland satis- 
faction from the mouths pf husbands, fathers^ 
brothers, sons, 

H 
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** Funny thing, isn't it, that girls' minds 
should have such a mushroom growth. They 
keep up with boys fairly well up to a certain 
age, and are even more intelligent. After 
that, of course, the masculine mind asserts 
itself." 

Impudent assertion I Unjustifiable slur I 
We never had a chance of keeping up with 
the boys, and very well I remember the sneers 
of these same when we possessed not the 
Latin we had not been taught, ** You couldn't 
learn Latin I you're only a girl." Our mental 
training; stopped short at the age of seventeen, 
and wnilst the minds of youths were being 
nurtured on such learning as they chose to 
assimilate, ours were being fed on the most 
approved methods for attracting the admira- 
tion of men. 

These thoughts made me angry, so angry 
that I recognized I must refrain from allowing 
my thoughts to dwell too long on one aspect 
of the social situation only, and on one more- 
over, from which I had myself specially 
suffered. 

The indictment of my Dicks, Toms and 
Harrys towards which my conviction was 
tending was too serious to be formulated 
under the influence of personal animus. I 
must collect evidence bearing upon every 
section of the social fabric, and pronounce 
judgment only when I had convinced myself 
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of the general tendency for good or evil of 
men's legislation for women, and then form 
an estimate of their motives, based upon the 
evidence of their acts. 

I arose from the comfortable couch in my 
tent on which I usually reclined during my 
cogitations, and descending from the plateau, 
entered the kitchen, and sought distraction in 
the peeling of potatoes. I was giving an 
enormous dinner-party that evening (three 
whole people, I think), and there was much 
preparation to be made for the feast. 

I found the peeling of potatoes a most 
engrossing and soothing occupation. I did 
not propose to present knotched and gnarled 
potatoes; therefore I peeled with elaborate 
attention and care. A pile of naked and 
artistically proportioned potatoes presently 
rewarded my labours. I gained the approval 
of the French maid. 

I next addressed myself to a mountain of 
peas desiring judicial separation from their 
pods. It seemed to me incredible that a pile 
of such promise should be about to decline 
into a bare dish for four persons, but that, 
I was informed, was the case. 

Closer acquaintance with the mysteries 
of the kitchen had filled me with a lively 
compassion for the consumer. He never ap- 
peared to eat half what he paid for. Every- 
thing he purchased outside the house at full 
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price and weight, appeared to shrink to 
nothing under the adverse conditions within. 
Meat, I discovered, was weighed with the 
bone; so that what with that and the action 
of the fire, a joint of most astounding size 
when first seen, would shrink into nothing 
when about to be eaten — and yet the price 
would remain the same ! That was hard, but 
it was nothing to the sense of outrage under 
which I laboured when the chicken appeared 
without its liver ! The liver undoubtedly be- 
longed to the chicken, and yet if you wanted 
it you had to pay extra for it I How was 
that? I also deeply resented the tea and 
sugar being weighed in their papers, and had 
something to say about tins; but I think the 
comble A tout was reached when I learned 
that pods were weighed as well as peas I For 
picture the weight and size of the unedible 
pods I However, I turned to them with re- 
signation, slightly mollified by the assurance 
that once shelled there was no more ** shrink." 
I found the shelling of peas a congenial 
but all too easy task. After donning (by 
instruction) an apron for the reception of 
pods, and having restrained the first excited 
impulse of the peas to leap from the basin 
provided for them, and thus diminish their 
priceless numbers, I felt that I had done all 
that was possible to protect myself against 
further wastage; the process of shelling 
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became purely mechanical, and gradually my 
thoughts returned to my Dicks, Toms and 
Harrys. 

** They belong to the governing class," I 
said to myself, ** and as such are responsible 
for the framing of the laws and customs that 
follow their government. I must study those 
laws and customs, and if I find they are not 
impregnated with their equivocal standard of 
honour and morality, if I find they are not 
tinged by the reflection from their modes of 
life, then the persistent opposition which has 
been oifered to our mental and intellectual 
development will not bear such a sinister 
significance as I am disposed to attribute to 
it now. One should always do one's best to 
hold the scales of justice evenly," I murmured 
sententiously, as I carefully pressed the pods 
into the basin which should have contained 
the peas. 

Still I did not feel very hopeful. Sugges- 
tive scenes over which I used to ponder in 
painful perplexity began to recur to me; I 
felt my anger steadily rising. It seemed to 
me that I was more likely to be on the brink 
of discovery of the inner meaning of those 
scenes than to be about to convince myself 
that any sincere effort was being made to cope 
with the cause of them. 

** If I find that," I said angrily, as I 
divorced the last pea from its pod, ** there 
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will be no word bad enough for these men. 
They will stand convicted not only of gross 
neglect and mismanagement^ but of deliberate 
connivance at sin. For that there can be no 
pardon, for that " 

•*Ciell Misferel Malheur I" 

The shrieks came from the throatiest portion 
of the French maid's elongated and bird-like 
neck. Her hawk's eyes glared alternately at 
the basin and the open door whence a full 
view of a rapid descent into herbaceous chaos 
could be obtained. Rivulets of peas from 
my lap were streaming thitheri impelled by 
the slight incline towards it of the kitchen 
floor. I bounded to my feet in dismay, and 
as I did so let fall a whole avalanche of 
greenery, peas and pods and sniplets all mixed 
up in inextricable confusion and simply 
racing down. 

The peas were lost to the party. The 
FVench maid was very angry. 

** Madame has need of the repose. She 
had bettare reeturn to her propare place on 
the plateau," were the cutting words I heard 
as I slunk from the kitchen. 

I returned to the plateau very much ruffled. 
My occupation was gone and I had failed in 
it. Foiled in my attempt to reduce my mind 
to a condition of temperate calm, I cast pru- 
dence to the winds, and in a state of general 
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irritation against everybody and everything 
sat down to investigate my suspicions 01 
these devils of men. 

But as I read on I got calmer. Amidst 
much that was unequal, much that was cruel, 
much that was unnecessarily humiliating, I 
found that along the political and economic 
line (at first slowly, but recently with ever 
accelerating pace) there were distinct signs 
of a growing appreciation of the claims and 
usefulness of women, and a tendency to some- 
what adjust the scales of justice. 

It had begun to take practical shape with 
the priceless boon of the Married Women's 
Property Act of 1870, and its corollary of the 
right of working women to their own earn- 
ings. Let us give all devils their due, and 
do honour to our legislators in that without 
a fight, even without much pressure, they 
did recognize the right of ^the individual 
woman to her own property. 

Then again (although there is room for 
improvement in this direction), there was the 
Amended Act for the Custody and Guardian- 
ship of Children, for which our thanks are 
due. A woman is no longer subject to the 
humiliation, the cruelty, and the wrong of 
seeing an unwelcome and often improper 
Guardian for her children appointed over her 
head and against her will. She can now 
appoint her own. 
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We had been granted the Municipal 
Franchise and a certain number of civil 
rights; but later on, in the capricious style 
to which the unrepresented are for ever sub- 
ject, our position in this direction was fatally 
weakened by a prolonged Conservative ad- 
ministration. Let us hope that a revival of 
Liberalism, which is almost certainly at hand, 
will renew our hopes of complete enfranchise- 
ment, and in the meantime strengthen our 
position in other ways.^ 

Thus reading, my spirits rose, my anger 
calmed. We had emerged then from the 
period of densest stagnation and darkness. 
When the dawn breaks, who can tell how 
bright may become the day? We must be 
patient whilst we may. But Lord I how 
long the dreary waiting ? And for those who 
have waited, and finally died without hope; 
alas I alas I and alack I 

The conviviality of the dinner-party was by 
no means marred by the absence of the dish 
of peas; I believe that, on the contrary, it 
was enhanced by it. The extreme frivolity 
of my attitude towards that deplorable inci- 
dent was not appreciated by the French maid. 
She could not get over the absence of the 
legume which would have so pleased ces 

^ The book was written prior to the collapse of the 
long Conservative rule. 
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dames. In vain we praised her for the 
dainty dishes she was cooking and serving 
with lightning rapidity. ** Un dtner sans 
legumes! Par piti6!" It was ** un catas- 
trophe, bien entendu. Ah I madame a beau 
rire. C'est k elle la faute. Figurez-vous, 

messieurs et mesdames " and with all the 

enthusiasm of an artist for her art she revealed 
her scheme for the dressing of those peas until 
our mouths fairly watered for the missing 
delicacy. But we survived nevertheless, and 
finally even the amour propre of the French 
maid was satisfied. ** C'6tait un petit dtner 
tr^s bien quand mfime," she said, as she put 
out the lights. 

For myself, well-satisfied, I retired to rest. 
But my sleep was disturbed and broken. I 
had a painful dream. I fancied myself one 
of a vast crowd of mourners in a large open 
space. We were all waiting, in a silence 
broken only by sobs, before a huge platform 
the whole front of which was veiled by a 
gigantic pall of black velvet. Presently the 
sound of a great wailing reached our ears, 
and along the lane opened out by the people 
there came a procession of weeping women 
and girls. Some clasped babies to their 
breasts; all were being rudely hurried along 
by the gaolers who accompanied them. As 
the first few women ascended the steps of the 
platform, the huge curtains parted, and re- 
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vealed a crowd of stern-faced men, robed as 
judges. Among them were a few clerics. 

At the sighty a great tumult arose amongst 
the waiting multitude. " There are the real 
culprits I" they shouted. ** Shoot off thdr 
heads!" 

Instandy there was a loud explosion, and 
when next I looked the trunks of the judge- 
robed men and clerics were standing as Be- 
fore, but the heads were rolling amongst the 
people. I darted with the rest to secure these 
heads, but when we reached them, behold, 
they were the heads of the women and girls I 
The crowd dispersed, laughing. 

The dream awoke me, and looking out, I 
saw the dawn of another lovely June morning. 
I decided not to ^o for my usual walk, but 
to si>end the mornmg in hunting up the laws 
relating to the moralities as between the 
sexes. My dream reminded me that I had 
not completed the task before me, and I 
wanted to get it over. 

There was the Divorce Law, so framed, 
that the husband bent on immorality, had 
only to refrain from actual physical violence, 
to evade its penalties. 

There was the age limit, in which the male 
conscience has decreed that the female child 
of sixteen years is intellectually and physically 
equipped against the perfected artifices of the 
experienced man of any age. 

There was the punishment for every crime 
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in the decalogue, except the crime committed 
on the person of the child who had reached 
the age of sixteen — or thereabouts. 

There was the general subordination of the 
interests of the child maker to the interests 
of the child creator. 

I cast the papers away from me and gazed 
upon the beauty of the scene around me. I 
had seen enough of this one-horse legislation 
to satisfy me as to the quality and precise use 
of the chain men had forged for us. Opposi- 
tion to our intellectual growth — and this I 

Light o' loves ! wantons ! s ! The 

epithets with which our Dicks, Toms and 
Harrys have saddled us^ whilst thus legislat- 
ing for themselves ? 



** I have little doubt that great injury has 
been done to the race by the subordination of 
the maternal instinct to the self-indulgence 
and passions of men." 

I should no longer need to interrogate my 
Ideal on the meaning of her significant 
speech. It contained no mystery now for 
me. I understood — that and much more — as 
to the ways by which the maternal instinct 
can be flouted, corrupted, corroded, that the 
passions of men may overrun the earth 
unimpeded. 

Tom, Dick and Harry had . furnished the 
missing clue. 



CHAPTER XXII 

AUNT BLANCHE 

** Ideal I" I cried, tearing down to the gate 
excitedly to meet her as she strolled in the 
day after the little dinner-party without its 
peas. ** Ideal ! I have just had a letter from 
my aunt, the Duchess of Birkenhead, to say 
that she is coming over to-morrow in her 
motor-car from Bethwick to spend the after- 
noon with me. I really do not know what 
I shall do.'* 

** Indeed?" said my Ideal with that serene 
manner which always had such a calming 
effect upon me ; '* what is the trouble ?" 

** There's no trouble exactly," I answered, 
wishing inwardly that I had not betrayed 
an agitation which, now that I came to think 
of it, was more the reflection of an old habit 
than the result of any real flurry that I was 
feeling. ** There is no trouble exactly, at 
least, I do not know how there can be any; 
but you see. Aunt Blanche — well, you see — 
you see you don't know her," I ended lamely, 
finding it quite impossible to proceed on 
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familiar lines under the quiet eye of my Ideal ; 
*' you don't know my Aunt Blanche. 

** No, I have never met the Duchess of 
Birkenhead. Is there anything special about 
her besides the fact that she is your aunt?" 

** Anything special !*' I ejaculated. ** Oh, 
my dear Ideal I do you mean to say that you 
have never heard of the Duchess of Birken- 
head?" 

** No," she answered with that courteous 
air of self-surrender to the interests of others 
which was so characteristic of her : then 
added, ** Who is she? What has she done?" 

It was really very humiliating, but I 
couldn't think of a single thing she had done. 
All I was able to say was that I had been 
brought up to think that anything Aunt 
Blanche did was of the most immense im- 
portance. And it required no more than a 
glance at the twitching corners of my Ideal's 
expressive mouth to remind me that a con- 
versation on the subject of the Duchess of 
Birkenhead could not long be sustained. So 
we talked about other things. 

But when she was gone I began to Ihink 
Aunt Blanche over, and there arose in my 
mind a shrewd suspicion that time and a 
broadened horizon might have erected some 
natural barriers between Aunt Blanche and 
me since the days when we assembled to- 
gether. For I had not seen her for years, 
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How funny that she should suddenly 
remember that she was a kind of aunt I What 
could she want of me? 

Aunt Blanche was a person of mark chiefly 
because she had an unbounded capacity for 
fitting square pegs into round holes provided, 
that is to say, that the pegs were of the mascu- 
line gender. For women she cared not at 
ally except, perhaps, as they could be used 
for furthering her designs for squeezing men 
into positions for which they were not fitted. 
She was what we called amongst ourselves 
(rather vaguely, I must own) a ** political " 
lady; politics meaning (amongst ourselves) 
place and power, and nothing else. 

" Well,*^I thought to myself, " it is a long 
time since we met ; I wonder how her outlook 
upon things in general will strike me now. I 
doubt if she will find me quite as malleable 
to her hand as I doubtless was in the days 
when I had no outlook of my own. I do hope 
I shan't be rude to her." 

Aunt Blanche came, and I was rude to her. 

In the first place she wanted something out 
of me. It was a small thing, but it was the 
same old thing : cutlet for cutlet. In the 
second place she hadn't the gumption to see 
that I no longer viewed the world through 
her narrow sheep's spectacles and that she 
was disgusting me, instead of impressing me. 

She was a woman who prided herself upon 
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her equable temperament, a condition of mind 
she had attained by eradicating her own feel- 
ings and stamping upon the feelings of other 
people. She had always associated with 
individuals who either thought exactly as she 
did, or tried to. Anything outside that limit 
she ignored; any ambition beyond the am- 
bition to stand well in her eyes and in the 
eyes of her own precise circle she did not 
comprehend, that is to say when she was 
dealing with women. To men she allowed 
more liberty of thought ; she had been known 
to condescend to argument with them even 
when their opinions were in diametrical op- 
position to her own ; especially she permitted 
herself to argue with accredited opposition, 
the opposition of kings, ambassadors, states- 
men — made dishes like herself. For the 
others, she allowed herself a non-committal 
air of sympathetic caution — if they were not 
yet great — who knows? . . . under her 
auspices they might become so. Or they, 
might spring into high position without her 
aid — it had happened. At any rate, men were 
eligible for power and place, and therefore 
acceptable to Aunt Blanche. 

She was by way of being a leader of some- 
thing; what she led had no definite title, but 
it must have been something tremendous, or 
it would not have been led by Aunt Blanche. 
One h^ard that she pushed men into things; 
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that some one or other would never have been 
what he was or where he was if it hadn't 
been for Aunt Blanche. One was struck by 
this resemblance to petticoat government, but 
one did not dare say that it was petticoat 
government. It was Aunt Blanche and her 
ready-made men who talked about petticoat 
government — the absurdity of it. ** Women 
pushing themselves into politics, my dear," 
Aunt Blanche would say, ** r-r-ridiculous I" 

The moment she arrived she gave me a 
playful little pat. 

** Why are you hiding in this curious little 
spot?" she said, as if she had only just 
missed me round some bush. 

** I came here to think," I replied negli- 
gently, knowing that Aunt Blanche had long 
ago settled the causes of my disappearance to 
her own complete satisfaction, and that truth 
or lies would be equally unconvincing. 

''To think? Ha! ha! ha!" and Aunt 
Blanche gave one of her well-known mirth- 
less, loud — and may I venture to say such a 
thing even at this distance ? — singularly coarse 
laughs. " Little people have no business to 
think. Come away at once and go out into 
the world." 

''Which world, Aunt Blanche?" I asked 
sweetly, determined not to be cowed by her 
now, whatever I might h^ve been jn th^ 
past, 
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** The world, of course. Do not be 
r-r-ridiculous." 

** If you mean your world," I said, ** I 
have nothing in common with it now. I 
should be quite lost." 

** Nonsense! Do not talk as if you were 
going into a convent. You do foolish things 
— you disappear — your friends forget you — you 
should have remained. Pray, for what world 
do you think you are fitted ? For these birds, 
these beasts?" — and Aunt Blanche waved a 
contemptuous hand towards some cattle which 
were browsing contentedly in an adjacent 
field. *' If that is your world, I do not con- 
gratulate you." 

**No? But still I make my own world 
here. I live in my own atmosphere, I weave 
my own thoughts " 

* ' Ha I ha ! ha ! " came the strident laugh 
again. '*That is good. You amuse me. 
Come, come ; I have no time to listen to such 
nonsense. The world does not allow us to 
sleep like that. Now I will tell you what 
you must do. I am giving a little dinner- 
party on the 2oth — a very few friends in the 
blue rooms — there will be some you will like 
to see again, you understand; and Tom 
Catering will be there, comme d'habitude. 
You remember him?" 

** Tom Catering?" I asked, diving into the 
recesses of my recollections. **Ah, yes I 

12 
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The little idiot man who carried his head all 
on one side by way of distinction, and who 
was always dancing attendance upon '* 

''Hush! We do not speak like that 
of those things, you should have learned 
that by now; besides, I am attached to 
him." 

'* I apologise, Aunt Blanche; the thin ft 
escaped me involuntarily. Well, what m 
Tom Catering?" 

Aunt Blanche leaned over me mysteriously. 
** I want him to meet Lord Hartland." 

" Goodness," I said to myself; ** here's the 
cutlet." But aloud I said, " Dick will not 
meet him. He dislikes him particularly." 

'' A very foolish quarrel. It is most incon- 
venient at this moment. Lord Hartland must 
overcome his prejudice and use his influence 
to get him that post, er — er — it is not neces- 
sary that you know what the post is, in fact 
it is a State secret; but we know that Lord 
Hartland, who is not always wise in his 
selections, is working to secure it for a man 
who has troublesome ideas and would not 
suit us at all; and so you understand, my 
dear, that you would be thought very clever 
and good-natured if you could get Lord Hart- 
land to come with you. I send him an invita- 
tion — ^you say to him, * Do come with me ' 
— and the thing is done. Oh, yes ! I know," 
continued Aunt Blanche in response to my 
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dubious looks, * * that Lord Hartland has 
no great love for me, but he will come to 
bring you; I know him, he is kind and 
shrewd." 

** Much too shrewd to be trapped into 
taking on a man like Tom Catering. My 
dear Aunt Blanche, the thing is perfectly 
hopeless. I have often heard Dick say what 
a thoroughly inefficient person Mr. Catering 
is, and what a mess he makes of everything 
he touches." 

** Pure prejudice, my dear. Leave Lord 
Hartland to me. I can tell him something 
that will make him reconsider his objections, 
and Aunt Blanche shut her mouth with a 
tight snap, and looked unutterable things. 

What a bore the woman was ! Like a 
plague-spot invading my beautiful dominions 
with her nasty intrigues. I should never 
get rid of her unless I matched her inso- 
lence I 

** Well, Aunt Blanche," I said; ** you must 
use the methods which most appeal to you to 
convince Lord Hartland of the qualifications 
of your favourite ; but not through my agency, 
if you please. I do not approve myself of 
Mr. Catering as an aspirant to posts of trust, 
and therefore " 

The welkin rang with Aunt Blanche's 
offensive laugh. 

**Ha! ha! ha! But you have become 
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rusty; you have lived too long among the 
birds and beasts. Do you think I ask you 
to approve? What folly to make such a 
poiini I ask you to dine with me in the blue 
rooms — in the blue rooms " — and she looked 
as if she would like to drive this fact into 
me with a hammer — ** you will learn there, 
amongst other things, that my faculty for 
placing men is not to be despised." 

"Well, I don't know," I said; "recent 
events " 

Aunt Blanche looked as if she had 
swallowed something. 

** R-r-ridiculous exaggerations. Vulgar 
agitators — the Radical Press — ^who cares a 
button for such things?" 

** Well, perhaps not, individually. If it 
were only the vulgar agitators and the Radical 
Pressmen you might ask them to dine with 
you in the blue rooms to show that you don't; 
but one day it will be the voice of a whole 
nation which will speak to you, and when 
that happens you will issue your invitations 
in vain. Don't you see that the time is 
coming when an intelligent nation will insist 
upon the removal of privileges — or abuses, 
shall we call them ? — destructive to its welfare. 
It is to be presumed that when that time has 
fairly arrived, institutions like the blue rooms 
will cease to exist, except as scandalous 
memories." 
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Aunt Blanche emitted some sound which, 
but for the tradition of her equable tempera- 
ment, might really have been mistaken for 
a snort. 

**TchutI The voice of a whole nation. 
What is that whilst we possess the land 
— power — place — and can command all the 
money? Your ignorance makes me laugh. 
You catch up a few wild phrases like that, and 
think you can impress me with them. I could 
tell you something, but there, no 1 it is not 
worth while. You are out of the swim and 
do not understand these things — still, if you 
bring Lord Hartland I will see ; ah I you 
look doubtful, but it is so. Tom Catering 
may be an imbecile — a brute — what you like. 
I concede it, but he owns half Wales; he is 
necessary to us." 

** Necessary to you, or to the nation, do 
you mean?" 

* * Necessary to me, to us, to the nation ; it 
is the same thing. But we lose time; you 
are troublesome as a little gnat. Leave the 
nation to me." 

"Well," I said with biting sarcasm; ** if 
you are doing so much for the nation, it is 
wonderful how little the nation is doing for 
you. Have you ever reflected what your 
precise position in the country is?" 

** I imagine," she replied with an hauteur 
which seemed to me quite pathetic, ** I 
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imagine my position does not require explana- 
tion/' 

'*Oh; but do you know I think it does, 
because you talk as if you were one of its 
rulers, whereas in reality you are one of its 
least considered items. Politically, your farm- 
labourer is in a better position than you are, 
and economically you are much on the same 
level as your housekeeper. She also, when 
there is a change in the establishment, receives 
a pension and a house. So that when you 
come to me in the shape of a leader steeped 
in the confidences of statesmen, I begin to 
wonder what manner of men you rule, and 
what manner of men rule you that they should 
employ you to manoeuvre their *jobs* for 
them, whilst at the same time they do not 
respect you sufficiently to elevate you to the 
position of a simple citizen." 

I paused; it seemed to me that I had said 
enough to ensure my guest's departure. At 
one time during my discourse I had noticed 
a slight pallor overspread her face, which 
was now transposing itself into a slight flush, 
and I never doubted that if I had not suc- 
ceeded in demolishinjg Aunt Blanche I had at 
least succeeded in dislodging her. 

But to my amazement she still sat there 
perfectly undisturbed. She even gave a little 
ladylike yawn behind her glove, such a 
ladylike little yawn, indeed, that it hardly 
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seemed natural. Hope fled with her first 
sentence. 

** You would be quite clever if you were 
better informed," said this phenomenally 
equable lady; '* you have been very enter- 
taining and quite eloquent ; but to old hands 
like ourselves nothing that you say is new. 
We know it all by heart ; sometimes men tell 
us something of the kind, but chiefly we hear 
it from women, and from women (you will 
not be offended, I hope) who have not made 
conspicuous successes of their lives. But you 
will alter all that now, and you may rest 
assured " (here she composed her features 
into a winning smile), ** you may rest assured 
that you will receive a very gratifying 
welcome " 

Something surged up into my head. ** You 
are a bore," I said in a voice I hardly recog- 
nized; **you destroy my atmosphere. Go 
away." 

*' No, no; you are far too clever to drive 
me away. When you bring Lord Hartland I 
will even guarantee " 

** Go away, go away^ go away," I shouted 
at her, almost beside myself ; and at last she 
rose. ** You make me feel sick; you bore 
me. Go back to your blue rooms, go any- 
where, so long as you go," and I strode 
straight at her. 

Aunt Blanche retreated. ** You rave, you 
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are mad," she said in a voice of utter bewilder- 
ment, and retreating step by step as she found 
me still advancing. 

** Yes, I am mad! I am raving mad I I 
have been mad for years! Can't you see 
anything ?^^ 

Aunt Blanche turned tail. Not knowing 
which way to go she fled to a cul de sacy to 
that portion of the plateau which dangled 
sheer and pathless high above the road. She 
turned about, only to find me standing close 
behind her. 

A man could be seen below pushing his 
bicycle up the hill. To him Aunt Blanche 
waved her arms frantically, and shrieked, 
** A doctor ! Fetch a doctor, for the love of 
God!" 

The man, I fear, was a vulgar man, one 
of the sort who would only be asked to dine 
in the blue rooms as a last policy of despair. 
I don't think he heard what Aunt Blanche 
said, and seeing, as he thought at that dis- 
tance, a young and handsome woman making 
distinct advances, scented an adventure. 
With a perfectly awful leer, he dragged off 
his cap, and bowed ironically to the very dust. 
Then, with a quick look round sought an 
entry to the lady's bower. 

The situation struck me as comic, but I 
dared not give way to laughter lest Aunt 
Blanche should deem it demoniacal and faint 
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away. Providentially, at this moment, I * 
perceived through the trees her motor just 
turning into the drive. 

** Aunt Blanche," I said softly, ** I am not 
mad really; only a little fretful. I am going 
to call your footman." 

** I shall be thankful to be with him," she 
said with real dignity, and so departed. 

So at last I had got rid of her, and of course 
made an enemy for life I It is an awful 
thought, that making an enemy for life. But 
presently I smiled. ** After all," I said to 
myself, ** the disadvantage of making an 
enemy for life depends very much on the 
nature of the friendship that has preceded 
it. I expect the most serious result of this 
weird encounter will be a visitation from 
Maria and Martha; and something chas- 
tening — yes, something most unpleasantly 
chastening is sure to come from my cousin 
Jane." 

And sure enough the next day, there came 
from Jane, whose brother Lord Hartland was, 
the following telegram, ** Your rupture with 
Aunt Blanche most ill-advised. It is the sort 
of thing which makes it impossible for us to 
help you." 

But Jane never had helped me. The ** us " 
stood for her husband Lord Turnover, a rich 
and powerful man, who assuredly had never 
spared me a thought from his rich and power- 
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ful affairs. But there were occasions when 
Jane always said " us." 

" I never can understand," said my Ideal, 
when 1 related these happenings to her, " I 
never can understand what are the principles 
by which your people regulate their conduct." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

MARIA 

And the next day Maria telegraphed, ** I 
am coming to see you on my way through 
to London, arrive 12.10. Maria. It was 
addressed from the same house in which 
Aunt Blanche had been staying. They 
had met then, and had been discussing me. 
OhI . . . 

It was already twelve o'clock ; there was no 
time to send and meet Maria, and I had only 
just time to order luncheon when she arrivedf. 
It was a broiling day and she was a little hot 
and breathless. 

**You will not think me inconsiderate in- 
truding myself upon you in this informal 
way? I felt it was so very important that I 
should see you." 

** Not at all, Maria dear; I am delighted to 
see you," and I shook her warmly by the 
hand, for I had always liked her. 

But Maria drew back a little stiffly. ** I 
have seen Blanche," she said with great 
solemnity. 

187 
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''She thinks me a lunatic, doesn't she?" 
I asked gaily. 

'* I didn't quite gather that/' said Maria, 
searching her memory nervously and quite 
prepar^to think me a lunatic if Aunt Blanche 
had said I was one. ** No I didn't at all 
gather that," she continued more firmly; 
"but she was very much distressed. She 
thought you so very advanced." 

"Advanced? Oh dear no I Not nearly 
as advanced as she is, I can assure you. I 
haven't got to bribes yet." 

"Bribes?" ejaculated Maria, now com- 
pletely disorganized. " Blanche said nothing 
about bribes. She told me that you were 
completely changed, that you had been as- 
sociating with platform women, and that 
simply for two whole hours she couldn't get 
a word in edgeways, whilst you ranted— 
ranted was the word she used — about revolu- 
tions and free love and all the dreadful 
things those poor creatures do rave about. 
I was inexpressibly shocked." 

" So was I, Maria." 

Maria looked about, bewildered. " I think 
we must be talking at cross purposes," she 
said. 

" That may be it. Shall I tell you why 
Aunt Blanche came, and what she wanted?" 

Maria sat down and settled herself com- 
fortably. She loved a gossip, and anything 
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to do with Aunt Blanche meant more than 
gossip — it meant secrets, and secrets known 
only to the privileged few. ** Yes, do tell 
me." 

** She came here to bribe me to trap a man 
I know well into consenting to manoeuvre a 
protege of hers into a place of trust for which 
he considered him unfitted." 

** Blanche is wonderfully clever and so 
kind-hearted," said Maria blandly. 

**You make me shudder," I said. Maria 
jumped. ** You remind me exactly of the 
French nobles before the Revolution. They 
were just like that : quite blind, serenely self- 
centred, and perfectly certain they were so 
clever and so kind-hearted; but one fine 
morning whilst they were still thinking that, 
off came their heads." 

Maria shuddered. I have noticed that 
nothing but the French Revolution ever does 
make these people shudder. But not for 
long; it is a far cry, if a portentous one. 
Maria's shudder was soon lost in a comfort- 
able chuckle. 

** Fudge ! We don't have revolutions here. 
But the names of those men : who were 
they? You haven't told me. Wasn't one of 

them ? Now do tell me, you know I 

never repeat," coaxed Maria, who wanted 
something to take home to her friends which 
was more portable than ethics. 
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But I wasn't going to tell her. I liked 
Maria — ^but I knew her. 

** You should have seen Aunt Blanche pick 
up her petticoats and run!" I said. ** I 
screamed at her and told her she was a most 
awful bore, and she screamed and thought I 
was mad; and she fled down there to her 
motor-car like a hare, and the footman caught 
her and bundled her in, and they all went off 
in an awful fright." 

**You routed Blanche? He I he! he!" 
chuckled Maria, by no means ill-pleased as it 
seemed to me. ** But you must have 
frightened her to death ! He ! he ! he I 
How did you manage to do that?" 

She frightened me," I said grimly. 

She seems to think this Empire is a foot- 
ball made for her and hers to play with. 
She has no dignity, no principles ; she glories 
in her irresponsibility, and is quite pleased 
to be used by men to manipulate doubtful 
proceedings in which they, as responsible 
persons, do not care to be seen. You must 
have heard that sort of woman say, as I have, 
* You see so and so couldn't very well appear 
in that, but I can, a woman is so perfectly 
irresponsible.' I object entirely to these 
backstairs women who make masculine con- 
cerns their own." 

Maria gave a little start of surprise. 
** Blanche must have quite misunderstood 
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you. She distinctly told me you were an 
advanced woman's rights woman 1" 

** Never mind what Aunt Blanche lold 
you," I said impatiently. ** What does she 
know about women ? She isn't a woman her- 
self. She's a sort of head slave who wants 
to drive all the other slaves. Now come, 
Maria; do you really think women have no 
rights, then?" 

** I won't go so far as to say that," said 
Maria cautiously. ** I am quite sure they 
have wrongs," and she sighed deeply. 

** Such as an unequal divorce law?" 1 
hazarded. But I did not like to press the 
point, for I knew Maria had a sister who 
had been trying for years to get a divorce 
from an abomination who had committed 
pretty well every known atrocity except the 
particular ones provided by the law for the 
protection of masculine licence; in virtue 
of which omissions he was still able to 
render the poor woman's life a burden to 
her, and Maria was very unhappy about it 
all. 

**Just so, and you know I have always 
thought that women ought to have votes!" 
said Maria gallantly, who never had thought 
so, but was thinking so now because so many 
of her intimates were thinking so. 

**Ah-ha!" I said, laughing; **then you 
are a woman's rights woman?" 
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** Not at all. What an idea !" said Maria 
crossly. 

** But you are. It was for teaching the very 
same principle that you are advocating now, 
that those women who taught it were first 
dubbed * women's rights women.' It was 
always a vague term which meant nothing 
unless it implied an affront; you must set 
to work and find yourselves a more distinctive 
title." 

Maria murmured something vague about 
feeling muddled; but presently she made 
another effort to recover the dropped stitches, 
for she had been given certain instructions 
and was afraid to go back without having 
fulfilled them. 

** Blanche said " she began. 

** My dear Maria, I don't care a button 
what she said; I want to hear what you say." 
Maria here looked pleased and a little aston- 
ished. *' Why do you think women ought 
to have votes?" 

** It's a crying injustice that they shouldn't 
when they pay taxes," cried Maria hotly, 
pouncing immediately upon the argument 
which seems most convincing to the classes 
who pay most taxes ; and seeing me nod 
sympathetically, Maria grew bold, and with 
quite a firm grip on her subject proceeded to 
career riotously, like a new-born lamb, over 
pastures too often sadly trodden by weary. 
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full-grown muttons. At the end of an excel- 
lent, if somewhat hackneyed peroration, Maria 
concluded, *' I always hold my own capitally 
until some one points out that we are not 
entitled to vote because we can't be soldiers 
and sailors, and there I must say I find myself 
at fault. I see the logic of that." 

'* Do you r' I said. ** Where's the logic? 
I fail to see the connection between muscular 
development and a simple act of justice. We 
don't disenfranchise men who don't and won't 
bear arms, or those who are incapable of 
doing so." 

'* No more we do," said Maria; **how 
stupid of me not to think of it; I must say 
that next time. But not at war time," she 
added smiling. ** I never feel so small and 
insignificant as I do when I see those splendid 
men marching off to risk their lives without 
a word of complaint." 

** But we risk our lives every day without 
a word of complaint," I said. 

** But how ? When ?" asked Maria, greatly 
puzzled. 

'* Not when we marry — or otherwise? We 
women have been very cunningly taught to 
discount our tremendous share in the task 
of building up an Empire which ignores 
us." 

** It can't go on," said Maria in a kind of 
short snap. ** I never thought of that, ancj of 
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course it is a much finer thing to give life 
than to destroy it." 

** You're a philosopher, Maria," I said. 
" But it will go on as long as we consent to 
give so much for nothing. Do you happen 
to know what the yearly mortality is amongst 
women who give life? The number was 
stated in the House of Lords by the late Lord 
Salisbury, I think, to be four thousand seven 
hundred." 

** You don't say so?" said Maria, now 
thoroughly warmed to her subject. 

** So that you see the physical force argu- 
ment has its debatable points, and, at any 
rate, hardly seems a valid excuse for depriving 
us of the right of citizenship." 

** I should think not indeed. Four thou- 
sand seven hundred deaths a year!" 

** That's including the unmarried mothers, 
I suppose?" I ventured, seeing that Maria 
had now fairly got her blood up. 

But this seemed to cool Maria's blood a 
little. 

Unmarried mothers?" she said stiffly. 

I seldom discuss such matters. Surely they 
are very undesirable persons?" 

Men don't seem to think so," I said, 
picking up my Yorkshire terrier with great 
coolness. 

*' Don't," said Maria; ^* I don't like to 
hear of these things. I can't and won't. It 
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upsiets the theories one has set up — it makes 
one think. No! no! I shut my ears; one 
hears rumours, but it is better that women 
should not know of these things. It is not 
their concern, they are sheltered, protected — 
wisely so, I am sure — and in short " 

** And in short," I interrupted, ** you drive 
your girl through the streets of London at 
night with her eyes open, and dedicate her 
life to a chance acquaintance with the rumours. 
Is not that your concern?" 

** My girl has been beautifully brought 
up," said Maria with great majesty; ** she 
knows nothing and she hears nothing." 
How old is your girl now?" 
Seventeen," said Maria, rather as if she 
were calling upon the gods to witness the 
circumstance. 

** Then she has not been at all well brought 
up," I retorted; **she ought to know every- 
thing and to hear everything." 

** I should never dream of countenancing 
anything so incredibly improper," and Maria 
drew her skirts away from me as if she saw 
something quite disgusting in my near neigh- 
bourhood. 

** But you do countenance it," I said; ** it's 
the law of your country. Don't you know 
that our law-makers have fixed upon the age 
of sixteen as being the psychological moment 
for instructing a young girl in tb^ various 
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aspects of vice, so that armed cap-i^ie against 
the onslaughts of admirers of all ages and 
experience, she no longer needs the protection 
of a paternal government ?" 

" Eh ?'^said Maria, dropping her skirts. 

"Yes; and not very long ago it was 
twelve," I slipped in casually. 

"Are — ^you — sure — of your facts?" said 
Maria tremulously. " Ah I but I see you are; 
I wish I knew mine better, and now you say 
it, I believe I remember once hearing — but 
then you see we are so sheltered, so protec — 
I mean we guard our girls with such care that 
we forget " 

"Yes, I quite see, Maria; but pardon me, 
it is just women in your position who should 
have made it their duty to acquaint themselves 
with the facts of life, and not forget that 
there are other girls, far the greater majority, 
the conditions of whose lives make it impos- 
sible that they should be protected in the way 
you describe from the — er — inadequacy of 
man-made laws. Motherhood, after all, should 
make us all kin, and it was for the mothers, 
especially those so favourably placed that they 
had the ear of our law-makers past and pre- 
sent, to rise up in revolt against these ordin- 
ances of men. As it was and still is, in our 
class especially, you know, Maria, we con- 
done them. Yet they could not long endure 
if the mothers' voices made themselves heard 
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above the din of the courtesan's royal suc- 
cesses, and the unwomanly aspirations of 
bunglers like Aunt Blanche. We have 
surrendered our legitimate influences too 
tamely.'* 

Maria got up and paced the turf almost in 
tears; her life had been one long surrender 
to illegitimate influences, and my last remark 
stung her; besides, she was a tender-hearted, 
humane woman, and her conscience smote 
her. 

** It is true — it is true — it is true. We have 
no business to exist in ignorance of the con- 
ditions under which we live just because they 
do not happen to press hardly upon our 
particular circumstances. And besides, we are 
not so ignorant as all that ; things happen iall 
about us, on our estates and so on, but we 
don't look into them, we are afraid; the men 
about us are up in arms immediately. 
* Don't be seen in that nasty business, it's 
not fit for a woman's ears,' say they, and so, 
when even a kindly word of sympathy would 
do so much, perhaps save a poor girl for life, 
we drive her away. Ah I it's too horrible, 
too wicked. Perhaps our men are sincere, 
but they don't attempt to mend matters, they 
don't help — as you say, look at their laws I — 
Whose business is that kind of thing after all 
but ours ? but we are cowards — cowards — and 
do you know why we are cowards? but of 
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course you don't, you are economically inde* 
pendent; you don't know what it is " 

** Oh yes I do, Maria," I said, much moved 
by her agitation; ** it is quite easy to under- 
stand and to sympathize with up to a certain 
point. We hardly expect active co-operation 
from women under the present social and 
economic conditions; but you spoke just now 
of the efficacy of a word of sympathy. Can't 
you give us that? Wouldn't that be more 
helpful than the attitude of carping, ignorant 
criticism you brought here just now under the 
aegis of Aunt Blanche?" 

** My dear," said Aunt Maria; ** to tell you 
the truth, I detest Blanche and all her ways." 

** Then why do you allow her to dominate 
you?" I asked laughing. 

** Because we are fools, my dear," and 
Maria departed much cheered by her spirited 
indulgence in transient emotions. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

MARTHA 

The visitation from Lady Martha Falstairs 
took the form of a letter. It was not surpris- 
ing, as she was over eighty at this time. It 
will thus be seen that I, with my cousins, 
Dick Hartland and Jane Turnover, were of a 
much younger generation, whilst Aunt 
Blanche and Maria formed, as it were, a kind 
of intermediary stepping-stone between the 
two. 

And there wasn't one of us whose lives 
and souls and careers had not been shadowed 
and injured, more or less radically, by Lady 
Martha Falstairs and the type of early Victor- 
ian women she represented. For these good 
women, and, according to their lights, they 
were good, were the most assiduous of all 
culprits in keeping alive the false relations 
between men and women which had been 
gradually introduced under the alluring dis- 
guise of moral security. These Lady Marthas, 
these teachers of the young, sought to keep 
the illusion going by training us up on lies. 
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On sex matters, in particular, they never spoke 
the truth to man or woman ; they were under 
a vow of silence; they conspired in lies, the 
atmosphere was redolent of them. For their 
lives they dared not speak the truth concern- 
ing the simple facts of life. The women of the 
country were just about then reaching the 
uttermost depths of their subjection. 

So that Dick's career had been marred for 
want of a little wholesome direction at the 
impressionable age ; Jane's heart had hardened 
under hap-hazard revelation ; my own life had 
been shattered by wholesale ignorance upon 
every point upon which women like Lady 
Martha could, if they would, have shed the 
light of their experience. As for Aunt 
Blanche and Maria, more hampered even than 
us, they had become mere parodies of women, 
as has been seen. 

And so Lady Martha's letter, which, after 
so many years of silence and pain, might have 
contained much healing grace had it frankly 
avowed the disabilities and difficulties suffered 
by both alike, contained nothing but a repeti- 
tion of the old faith, which was not even a 
faith, for Lady Martha was not by nature 
prone to abnegation of self. Nevertheless, 
again she urged the sure and beautiful results 
or unselfishness, fidelity, resignation, devo- 
tion, example — to me, ye godsi to me I 

It was all quite alien to my encounter with 
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Aunt Blanche, but it served as a peg on which 
to hang dirty linen she had washed so often 
without effect. The words had become a kind 
of formula with her; she applied them to 
every situation. Although she had herself 
evaded the yoke as much as it was possible 
for any woman of that period to evade it, she 
had suffered from the attitude of mind and 
the habit of life which had been responsible 
for its application. She had felt the weight 
of the yoke; she had hated it; her proud 
spirit had revolted under the indignity of it. 
She was determined that the spirit of other 
women should be crucified, as hers had been 
tortured by it. Those who hinted at eman- 
cipation, those who made a bid for it, she 
could have slain. They made it appear as 
if she, the proud Lady Martha Falstairs, had 
not only endured the yoke, but endured it in 
vain. 

I tore up Lady Martha's letter into small 
fragments and watched them float away upon 
the air. In my tent I drew upon old memories 
and sketched a picture of her, thus — 

She was of the old school. Lady Martha 
Falstairs, that in which almost every healthy 
instinct of youth had been suppressed. For 
women, in those days, there was no freedom 
of mind or limb. The natural outlet for the 
superfluous animal spirits of young girls was 
said to be early marriage, followed by the joys 
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(so they were confidently described by those 
who had not experienced them) of maternity. 
Lady Martha Falstairs, whose face bore the 
subject expression common to unwilling 
mothers of too many children, had a stately, 
suffering air. She was very badly dressed, 
and she looked very much like a lady. She 
spoke the purest English, and could not 
tolerate slang, except when it was uttered by 
her sons. Then she gave a little shiver, but 
quickly recovering herself, smiled, and looked 
pleased. She was a professed believer in the 
influential properties of religious exercises, 
and forced her daughters to their knees 
regularly twice in the day, once a week, 
whilst her sons remained behind smoking in 
bed. She observed this phenomenon, but 
attributed it to the labours of the week, saying 
sadly, but not quite aptly, that men must 
work and women must weep. For Lady 
Martha's sons were not of the sort that work. 
Some lived by their wits, as it is politely 
called; others married heiresses who did, 
indeed, sometimes weep, but not with the 
cognizance or approval of Lady Martha; so 
that really she was not quite sincere, as 
well as not quite accurate. But that didn't 
matter; she seemed so. Her own life was 
one of absolute rectitude, marred a little 
perhaps by gold greed and cruelty, but still 
of such absolute rectitude that it took some 
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time to discover that all Lady Martha's 
rigid little tables daintily adorned with prin- 
ciples were only laid for one, and that one a 
female. 

But Lady Martha did not reveal this; she 
spoke of principles as principles, and in such 
beautiful style and with so much authority 
as one of blameless life herself, that one was 
lost in unquestioning admiration ; and so also 
were the sons. For Lady Martha was very 
rich. 

I have since thought that if she could have 
continued her life as she doubtless began it, 
imbued with the belief that principles were 
ordained for general use and not only for 
half the community, some good might have 
come of them ; but as it was, nothing came 
of them except the discontent and discomfort 
of her daughters and the exceeding wicked- 
ness of her sons. But, whereas Lady Martha 
perceived the discontent and discomfort of her 
daughters, rebuking the one and adding 
greatly to the other, she did not perceive the 
wickedness of her sons. In her eyes, the 
sons could do no wrong; and they, justify- 
ing their acts on the absolution granted them 
by this most reasonable and sensible of all 
mothers, worshipped the theory of her prin- 
ciples, and made much capital of it. 

It had been otherwise with the delinquencies 
of the late lamented Mr. Falstairs.' These 
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Lady Martha had not only perceived in their 
entirety, hut had fought with such fury that 
she had become perfectly exhausted in the 
process; so also had Mr. Falstairs; and it is 
to be presumed that both would have died 
prematurely, neither having the slightest in- 
tention of giving way, had not Mr. Falstairs, 
in early days, been quick to plumb the depths 
of his immaculate partner's weakness. This 
consisted in an abnormal love of money, not 
of the spending order but of the storing 
order; and so Mr. Falstairs, desirous above 
all things of a quiet life, and not being 
particular where or how he took his pleasures 
so long as he got them, not only did not 
encroach upon Lady Martha's preserves at 
a date when he might have done so with 
perfect legal propriety, but added his own 
treasures to hers. Thus was Mr. Falstairs 
enabled to pile up his sins, whilst Lady 
Martha piled up her banking balance; and 
both were satisfied. 

It might appear from this that Lady Martha 
had also something wherewith to reproach 
herself. But that was not the opinion of the 
keen observers who wander in aristocratic 
mazes. Lady Martha's dignified reserve pre- 
vented her from descanting upon Mr. Fal- 
stairs' generosity; Mr. Falstairs' generosity 
of course was dumb. Lady Martha looked 
like a lady, spoke like a lady, behaved like 
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a lady. Mr. Falstairs, albeit equally well- 
bred with herself, did not reproduce these 
qualities in masculine form. He looked, I 
regret to say, extremely vulgar. He had a 
coarse face, wore cheap, coarse clothes, and 
frequented cheap, coarse company. In his 
home he was conspicuously ill at ease, sitting 
uncomfortably well outside the adoring circle, 
from which point of disadvantage he would 
make weird overtures of friendliness, which 
caused Lady Martha to raise her eyes to the 
ceiling and sniff dolorously; whereupon he 
would be incontinently snubbed by his sons 
and daughters. Occasionally, one of the 
daughters would seek an album and turn over 
its leaves with him; occasionally one of the 
sons would invite a tip from the City wherein 
Mr. Falstairs speculated, but did not gamble 
— certainly not, couldn't think why his sons 
gambled — but more often Mr. Falstairs would 
rise with a grunt and retire to his sanctum, 
where, surrounded by all the evidences of 
unchallenged menial service, he would be 
found, hours afterwards, dandling several 
grandchildren on each knee in unalloyed 
enjoyment. 

The sympathies of the wanderers in the 
mazes, however, went entirely with Lady 
Martha. She was so refined; she bore her 
sufferings (Mr. Falstairs) with such beautiful 
courage and resignation; she was sustained 
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by her lofty principles; her daughters were 
models of propriety; her sons — ^were devoted 
to her. Lady Martha knew everybody and 
went everywhere; she entertained royally 
with a generosity which was felt by rich and 
poor alike, but which pressed least hardly 
upon the poor. Society — ^successful society — 
plumped for Lady Martha; and when one 
heard that Mr. Falstairs was content to waste 
the crumbs of his substance upon the rag-tag 
and bob-tail of the City, and the lesser lights 
of the music-hall, one felt that society could 
not have made a better selection. Besides, 
Mr. Falstairs was never seen. 

At the same time, there seemed to be some^ 
thing wanting. With all this talk and all 
this support, and all this admiration, Lady 
Martha's principles never seemed to circulate 
beyond her lips. The exceeding wickedness 
of her sons increased; the discontent and 
discomfort of her daughters increased also, 
and seemingly in exact proportion to the 
wickedness of her sons; their fortunes were 
indeed dependent upon it; for Lady Martha 
was not fond of ** parting," even to her sons; 
so that, when the sons squeezed her, she 
squeezed her daughters. 

Still, I do not myself believe that Lady 
Martha was half such a hypocrite as a later 
and more enlightened generation doubtless 
will think her. My own sympathies became 
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alienated because of her personal greed and 
the callous cruelty with which she plundered 
her daughters and connived at the plundering 
of her daughters-in-law, in order to provide 
pleasures for her sons; but my perceptions 
lead me to infer now that she was not con- 
sciously immoral to the extent her conduct 
implies. I believe that she was merely a 
reflection of the teaching of her day, and. on 
the contrary, a very good specimen of it, 
barring, of course, the greed; but then she 
had to take refuge in something. Her type 
and class will be handed down to a more 
enlightened posterity as the waste of good 
women consequent upon the subjective train- 
ing which reached its culminating point in 
about the forties of the last century. Such 
women, it will be held, have done more to 
check the moral progress of the world than a 
thousand notorious courtesans. Centuries of 
specious chatter about the indirect influence of 
the typical good and noble ladies of the old 
school, have not succeeded in cleansing our 
drawing-rooms of light o' loves of both sexes. 
They flaunt there unashamed, catering for 
countenance — and obtaining it. Self-interest 
is not more blatant in our streets; indeed, 
on this count, there is more chance of cleans- 
ing them than our drawing-rooms. The 
influence of what has been held to be the 
**good" woman has been nil; more's the 
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pity. For Nature meant her to be the bul- 
wark of the State; under freer and more 
intelligent conditions she will be. 

As 1 sat in my tent reflecting upon the 
injury which can be done the race by mind 
trainers whose own minds have not been 
trained to independence and clearness of 
thought, it seemed to me that I must go 
forth and scourge the Lady Marthas of my 
young days. 

But to what end? These types are dying 
out, never again to return unless at some 
distant time they do indeed again return, 
bringing with them only the more graceful 
attributes of their times. For they had their 
graces, these poor wasted women, and were 
mtended by nature to be teachers of the good 
word and the good deed. Let them rest in 
peace; and perchance re-awaken to see these 
things with clearest vision in the clarity of 
the Light. 

For our race Nemesis, we fear, is coming. 
Yet we do not ask for vengeance, we women, 
we ask for the vote, for that simple act of 
justice which will help us to maintain the 
standard race of men. Nemesis is coming. 
Long ago we women began to look afield in 
dread of seeing the punishing, avenging 
power. Now men fear her also. Men see 
her, and they are afraid. They cower and 
twist and turn, and are not very dignified in 
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their fear that if they make a move in our 
favour they will be destroyed. 

Yet we women do not ask for the destruc- 
tion of our men or want it. We ask only for 
a simple act of justice. Is it coming? Or 
is Nemesis coming? 
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By September I had settled down well to the 
work I had in hand. I thought with gratitude 
of the boon this would be to me during the 
dreary winter days which I seemed destined 
to spend in my narrow quarters, supportable 
enough during the summer time, but as the 
winter approached ... oh dear 1 I had never 
had any work to do in my life before, and now 
, it seemed to me that work must be a gift 
sent by kind angels to cure discontent, and 
find a way out for the unhappily forsaken. 

But alas I all my thoughts and plannings 
and schemes, which seemed to me to be run- 
ning along like wildfire with all sorts of 
briHiant promise, were brought to a standstill 
and swept out of my mind for the time, by a 
terrible catastrophe. 

Dick was dead. 

In these early days of September, when no 
sign of decay had as yet tinged the landscape 
with russet and golden brown, I had occasion 
to go up to London for the day on some 
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business which I had deferred until the full 
glory of the summer was over, and my 
enthusiasm for my surroundings less. And 
in Oxford Street my eye was arrested by the 
sight of a man running by the curb with a 
great black-lettered sheet which fell over his 
knees like an apron. On it I read — 

TERRIBLE YACHTING DISASTER 

TRAGIC DEATH OF THE MARQUIS 

OF HARTLAND 

FOUR OF THE CREW DROWNED 

** Impossible!" I exclaimed. **Dick? oh, 
poor Dick 1" 

Hurriedly I bought one of the papers; but 
it contained little more than a bare message 
in the stop-press column, merely adding 
that Dick's yacht was only partially disabled 
and that the accident had occurred off the 
Scilly Isles. Unless Dick had been killed 
by falling spars, then, I could not under- 
stand why he should have been killed. In- 
formation of a definite sort I felt I must have, 
and at once. 

I got into a hansom and gave the order for 
900 Grosvenor Square, the Hartland family 
mansion; and it was only as I went along 
that I suddenly remembered with a start of 
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relief, that the month was September and 
that I was not in the least likely to find Lady 
Hartland there. 

For the second Lady Hartland's moods 
were of a kind which were only understood 
by a very few masculine adorers. And the 
woman did not exist who could understand 
them. 

I pursued my way, therefore, with a slight 
accession of confidence, and arriving at the 
house found only the servants there. But 
they had information, and they gave it 
readily. The announcement I had seen was, 
alas I only too terribly true. Lady Hartland 
had telegraphed from Wales that she was 
prostrated and unable to travel, and that all 
the arrangements were to be left to Lord and 
Lady Turnover, for whom the house was to 
be prepared immediately. What the actual 
cause of his Lordship's death was, the serv- 
ants could not say, but I noticed slight signs 
of satisfaction on the faces of all when they 
informed me that Lady Hartland was too 
unwell to travel. 

There seemed to be nothing that I could 
do. Poor Dick was certain of every attention, 
and now that he was dead no one would 
remember me. Jane would probably not even 
ask me to the funeral. And sure enough, 
Jane didn't, as will shortly be seen. 

I ordered some necessaries to complete a 
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mourning attire, and returned to the station 
for Sirenchester with a heavy heart. I found 
the newspaper stall besieged with buyers, for 
the news of Dick's death had spread, Dick's 
personality being one which struck the public 
imagination. Whatever he attempted was 
big and bold, and although he had never held 
office under the Crown, he had done con- 
siderable service for his country, and his 
countrymen loved him. The last evening 
paper I was able to obtain was still bare of 
news, but the following day all the papers 
gave a full account of the disaster. 

It seemed that a violent and unexpected 
squall had struck the vessel, laying her almost 
on her beam ends before the order rang out 
to shorten sail; that at the moment of doing 
so, the mainmast had gone by the board, 
smashing two boats in its fall and precipitat- 
ing one of the crew, who had been first up 
the rigging, into the water. Three more of 
the men had been knocked overboard by the 
mass of falling canvas and wreckage, and 
presumably they had been sucked under, as 
they were seen no more. The yacht, mean- 
while, had righted herself, but two boats were 
smashed, and the third, injured perhaps in 
the scrimmage, could not immediately be 
released from the davits. Dick, ever watchful 
of human life, had been standing on the deck 
looking over the weather-quarter with strain- 
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ing eyes and ears atert for a sight or sound 
of the missing men, for there was a strong 
tide running, a nasty sea had sprung up with 
the squall, and a nastier mist and driving 
rain were fast obscuring the view, and with 
it the chance of saving life. It was thought 
that Dick must have heard a call from one of 
the drowning men or seen a human form, for 
on a sudden he was observed by one of the 
guests to cast a hasty glance at the boat still 
jambed in the davits, and then, divesting him- 
self of his upper garments, in an instant be 
had plunged into the boiling sea. 

Some seconds of agonized, breathless 
striving with the boat's falls had followed, 
for the fresh life in danger was precious, and 
beloved of seamen and landsmen alike; an 
instant later the boat had dropped safely into 
the water, eight eager men had tumbled into 
her (one being a guest), the mate had seized 
the tiller, and with a mighty cheer for " His 
gallant Lordship, God bless himl" the boat 
had shot clear of the disabled vessel's side 
and disappeared to windward into the gloom 
and turmoil. 

But alas I after a couple of hours' absence, 
during which the hearts of those on board 
grew cold, the boat had returned without its 
precious freight. Dick was dead : and he 
and the lad he had tried to save were lost for 
ever to the sight of men. 
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The boat's crew, when they could speak 
for the sobs that shook them, reported that 
they must have been right on his track once; 
one even, keener of weight or of imagination 
than the rest, had declared, that in a lift of 
the mist, he had seen something that might 
have been a head not far to windward; at 
any rate it was from that quarter that all had 
heard in answer to one of the hails, faintly, but 
in the well-known clear and confident tones, 
** Hold on, my lad, we shall make her yet." 

After that there had been silence but for the 
elements and the straining oars — then more 
silence — and yet more silence. . . . Finally, 
a dumb despair. 

Dick was lost. 



Presently I was able to read the three 
columns dealing with Dick and his deeds. 
For he had deserved well of his country, and, 
as it was conceded even by those who were 
most jealous of his independent efforts, To- 
kondoland would never have been added to 
the British Dominions but for Lord Hart- 
land's foresight and acumen. In his youth 
he had been destined for the Navy and had 
even served in it for five years. But it is 
doubtful whether he would have carved as 
deep a niche for himself in this direction as 
he did afterwards as a free lance. He loved 
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the people, and was always on the look-out 
for an outlet for them at home or abroad. 
Unexpectedly succeeding in later life to the 
title, he had startled somnolent Peers into a 
grudging appreciation of the man with the 
country at his back. For the nation had 
loved him for his singleness of purpose, his 
straightforward honesty, his sympathy with 
the thews and sinews of the Empire, his 
practical knowledge of their worth. He had 
laboured always tor the advancement of the 
best material in the country, no matter in 
what rank, and this, coupled with the know- 
ledge of his indifference to personal gain, had 
endeared him to the heart of the nation. He 
had died a comparatively poor man. The 
obituary notice wound up with a glowing 
tribute to his personal charm and magnetism, 
and the manner of his death, a deed worthy of 
his great name and record. ** In Lord Hart- 
land,*' ran the concluding sentence, ** we have 
lost a man who loved and served the People." 
** The People of men, yes," I said to my- 
self as I read, **but if Dick had been as 
faithful in his dealings with women as he was 
faithful to the affairs of men, he would have 
held a greater record still." 

For Dick had never attained to the highest 
that had been expected of him, chiefly because 
entanglements had for ever dogged his foot- 
steps. He had never been a free man — often 
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he had hardly been a sane one. His home 
life had been haunted by the spectre of sexual 
hysteria; his career had been marred by it. 
His first wife had divorced him; his second 
might have divorced him at any moment. 
Rumour had it that Dick might have divorced 
the second Lady Hartland on his own account. 
But we, who knew her, disbelieved this. 
Second to her position. Lady Hartland loved 
herself and was too cold and self-seeking to 
take any generous risks. Dick certainly never 
doubted that all her children were his, and it 
did seem rather hard upon him that his reput- 
ation as the father of other people's families 
did so little to remove the doubt which deter- 
minedly attached to his own. Which only 
serves to show the secondary position the 
male occupies in relation to the whole pro- 
ceeding. But, however that may be, Dick's 
character had finally deteriorated as all 
characters must deteriorate, which, lacking the 
habit of moral self-control, fall under the bane 
of the intrigues and treacheries of dissolute 
drawing-rooms. As a consequence of this 
fatal environment he had become less frank, 
less single-minded, less spontaneous, less 
resolute in the attainment of his objective; 
his virility of purpose had weakened, he had 
lost his grip of the broad principles of his 
life's work, and in becoming disingenuous had 
become less great. 
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But for all that, Dick had been capable of 
the most generous and chivalrous impulses. 
His whole nature had responded to an appeal 
to his sense of justice. I remembered the 
way in which he had intended to support and 
champion a certain woman of my acquaintance 
who at the time could count him as her only 
friend. 

" I shall always stand by that woman," he 
had said, "she has gone through the gates 
of hell without uttering a word in complaint, 
whilst that cowardly husband of hers, not 
content with wrecking her fortune and robbing 
her of her worldly goods, has allowed things 
to be said of her that are not true, in order 
to palliate his own offences. Besides, I shall 
never forget how loyally she stood by my wife 
in the hour of her need," 

But in the end Dick did forget. The 
callous counsels of the worldly woman under 
whose dominion he had fallen for the moment, 
sapped his chivalrous intentions; he whose 
maxim it had been never to hit any one who 
was down, stood by supine whilst this poor 
woman was most cruelly hit by the hand 
which of alt others should have been stretched 
out to help her; he who despised caprice as 
a womanly attribute, became himself most 
womanly capricious. Tormented and con- 
fused, he abandoned the woman whom he had 
elected to support on principle, and even in 
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the end joined in depriving her of the chief 
solace of her darkened days. 

Dick and I were great friends. We fought^ 
as is to be imagined, over women's questions, 
but we fought without bitterness. '* I enjoy 
a fight with you, you have the brains of a 
man," he would say in a doubtful, mystified 
manner, as if confronted with some occult 
phenomenon. Poor Dick, he would see sex 
even in brains ! 

He came down to the Cottage on the Hill 
to see me, not long before he died. He came 
because he thought I might be lonely : he 
had not consulted his own convenience for he 
was more than usually busy at the time. He 
arrived agitated, the bearer of agitating news. 

'* Gaddesby's boy has had to be shut up at 
last. He is a raving lunatic now." 

"How terrible!" I said, hastening down 
to the gate to meet him. 

** Terrible, indeed; I can't understand 
why such a scourge should have overtaken 
Gaddesby," he went on as he wheeled his 
bicycle round to the back, for he had come 
part of the way by road. ** There's no mad- 
ness in his family, and he's such a fine, 
healthy chap, one sees no reason why such 
an awful thing should be." 

You forget the mother," I said. 
Oh I ah I the mother," said Dick, as if 
forcibly reminded of some minor adjunct. 
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'*A charming woman I But what of her? 
Nothing wrong on that side^ is there?" 

"NoSiing whatever," I replied coldly; 
''only that at the time this child was bom 
she was nearly driven mad by Gaddesby's 
infidelities. Tne town rang with the scandal 
if you remember. She got over the disastrous 
agitation of that time, but the child didn't. It 
was always queer, and now it is in a .mad- 
house. If you can't lav your finger on the 
causes of these things, Dick, we can." 

** Horrible, horrible," Dick muttered, and 
he todk a turn round the plateau and stood 
for some time contemplating the scenery. 
His face looked old and careworn when he 
came back acfain. 

** I might nave brought the same fate upon 
my own children," he said miserably, and his 
Jip quivered. 

" You might have brought the same fate 
upon your own children," I repeated. 

" Horrible, horrible," said Dick again. 
** Poor Dora, what a wife she has been to 
me I How well she has borne it !" 

'* Yes," I said, ** she has borne it well, but 
at too great a cost. Her life has been em- 
bittered by it, and the lives of those around 
her have been embittered in turn." 

Dick was silent. But presently he said, 
** I ought to have been punished for my 
infidelities, but I haven't been. Dora married 
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me in spite of the bad character Helen gave 
me, not that I blame her for that ; but tell me, 
why is it that your sex forgives so much to us 
men when you can be and are so cruel to 
your own ? you cannot deny that most of you 
are like that." 

** Punishment comes from all kinds of 
quarters," I said, not finding it necessary to 
enlarge upon Dora's possible reasons for for- 
giveness; '* but I am glad you disapprove of 
feminine indulgence, Dick, because some of 
us are contemplating being a little hard upon 
your sex." 

** Oh yes, I know," said Dick with just a 
suspicion of a sneer in his voice. **You 
think you can alter human nature. But you 
can't. Put a man and a woman " 

** It isn't a question of sex with us," I 
interrupted, ** it's a question of motherhood. 
There is a distinction between the two which 
the male animal has not been taught to recog- 
nize; and what we are beginning to wonder 
is, whether it is worth our while to bring 
children into the world except under con- 
ditions which will ensure their welfare both 
before and after birth." 

** We can't make people moral by Act of 
Parliament," said Dick getting a little pink. 

** Oh I but you can and you do," I retorted; 
'* the whole social fabric, except that relating 
to sexual relations, is kept together by it. 
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You don't apply that argument to recognized 
offences against humanity and tlie State. 
Your legislation is perfectly sound and logical 
(as far as it goes) until it becomes a question 
of the curtailment of your sexual licence." 

Dick shook himself angrily and half rose to 
go J still he was a fair fighter and a generous 
adversary, and presently he said in his frank 
honest way, " Yes, there are some things on 
which you women have a right to be heard, 
and if you are capable of concentrating and 
uniting your forces upon them, one day we 
may have to listen to you; and mind this, 
no honest man thinks less of a woman for 
speaking her mind honestly and fearlessly. 
Preach your gospel. I like to hear you, but 
I can't support you. I — I — it would be 
ridiculous for me," said poor Dick who was' 
being torn by many emotions. 

" I don't know how it is," he said as he 
rose to go a little later, " I am so tired of it 
all. I must be getting a very old man. i 
had always hoped that I should be able to 
make Dora happier than I really believe she 
is. No one ever had a better wife. Look 
how she's kept me up to the mark and filled 
the house with the right people, and all that 
kind of thing which helps a man on so much. 
But I don't know, the world doesn't seem so 
bright to me as it did. Poor Gaddesby I 
What a tragedy 1 Things unnerve me, and 
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when it gets like that one is best out of the 
way, making room for younger and better 
men." 

'* Don't say that," I said, rather touched 
by this new development in the volatile nature 
of Dick. *' There's lots of good work left in 
you and plenty of time to — to " 

*' Do better?" said Dick with a half sigh. 
**Nol no! I have done the best that was 
in me — and missed it somehow — I don't know 
why. Fellows have been very kind, and I 
have done good work, I know; but — ah well 
— when one begins to whine, it's time to go, 
and give place to youth and hope. Eh?" 

But Dick, who never indulged in gloom for 
long, here took an affectionate leave of me, 
and mounting his bicycle with all the agility 
of a young man, went scorching down the hill 
shouting back a cheering word of farewell. 

And yet I pondered over the manner of his 
death, for I had never thought Dick a happy 
man. It was a fine death; one that he would 
not have shrunk from. Could it be that 
Dick ? 

People had said that it was strange that he 
should have attempted that rescue. At his 
time of life it had amounted to foolhardiness, 
and Dick in his most brilliant days had never 
been foolhardy. He had always been a cap- 
able fellow, ready for any emergency, and 
had done the bravest deeds; but always with 
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marked discrimination^ and with the greatest 
coolness, counting upon some one reasonable 
chance of success which he could rely upon 
his own strength or wits to secure^ But here, 
tiiie one chance of success had depended on his 
being picked up by the boat. None could 
have known better than Dick that for a man 
long past his ^outh to attempt to rescue a 
drowning lad m a heavy sea and against a 
strong tide and driving wind was tantamount 
to courting death ? 
I wondered. And I mourned for Dick. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE CHRONICLER FINDS LIFE VERY COMPLEX 

Poor Dick's body was never recovered. 

My heart went out to Jane, whose affection 
for her brother was held to be the one soften- 
ing influence in her life. Certainly she had 
no other : her marriage with Lord Turnover 
must have seemed like a blank page to her; 
what it seemed to him, nobody ever knew. 
No breath of scandal, however, ever crossed 
the threshold of the Turnover menage (a 
childless one, by the way), for scandal and 
Office do not run together in these days. On 
State occasions, at State moments, in the 
interests of the State, Lord and Lady Turn- 
over were seen together. They may have 
liked being together, or they may not. That 
they liked the State, was clear; clearly also, 
the State liked them. Lord Turnover was 
always in Office when his Party was in ; when 
it was out, Jane was busy preparing the way 
in anticipation of its happy return. For Jane 
liked Office too : she had, at any rate, trained 
herself into a liking for it as the chief occupa- 
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tion of an otherwise empty life, and as the 
one link between her and Loid Turnoirer. 
But I feel sure she would greatly have pre- 
ferred a link of love, and that it would have 
been far less demoralizing to her character* I 
do not know whose fault it was that they got 
no further than CMce when no doubt they had 
intended to arrive at love. I only know that 
if Office held Jane and her husband together, 
Office had separated me from Jane. For as 
time went on, Jane became more and more 
intolerant of unsuccessful people and resolutely 
declined to have any of them about her. 

So that when the days slipped by, and she 
neither answered my letters nor invited me to 
the memorial service which was held in 
honour of poor Dick's personality and many 
achievements, I felt grievously sorrowful and 
wounded, but not surprised. But when three 
weeks had elapsed and all hope of sharing a 
common sorrow with Jane was over, my heart 
hardened against her, and I poured out my 
soul to my Ideal on that and other matters 
connected with Jane, and asked her what I 
should do. 

** Love her," she answered me curtly. 

** But do you not see," I said between tears, 
'* that Jane doesn't want me to love her; she 
wants me to be of use to her." 

** The atmosphere of your world oppresses 
me," said my Ideal, with a sigh in which 
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there was some impatience. ** Not until you 
have purified the germ of love into something 
worthy of the gift will you be of use to any 
lost soul. Can you not yet recognize those 
who are waiting to be released through the 
charity and compassion of love?" 

** Lost soul, Ideal?" I shuddered. She 
must mean Jane. Jane and I had been 
children together and the idea of Jane as a 
lost soul seeking rescue through love which 
never came was terrible to me. And she 
looked like a lost soul : her hard eyes, her 
restless ways, her expression . 

** Ideal, I cried, suddenly awakened to a 
consciousness of my own unfitness to deal 
unaided with so perilous a situation : ** Ideal, 
what can I do to save a lost soul ? I believe 
I know one." 

**One?" said she, and her voice was not 
as steady as usual. ** One? Is that all you 
have discovered in these latter days of your 
awakening?" And with a gesture signifying 
some measure of despair or resignation she 
turned and left me. 

I knew she had gone into her sanctum, but 
I dared not follow her. Sometimes I did, 
but not this day. In a minute, however, she 
called me. **Come," she said, quite in her 
usual voice. 

I was surprised to find the room we called 
her holy of holies, because no one was ever 
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supposed to enter it without leave, in a great 
state of disorder. The book shelves, in 
particular, looked rifled and bare. I noticed 
that in different corners on the floor lay piles 
of books, as if they had been sorted for some 
purpose. ''Goodness I" I exclaimed, ''any 
one would suppose that you were packing up 
to go." 

Her back was turned to me and she was 
bending down over one of the piles of books. 
" This is the beginning of it," she said with- 
out turning round. You have realized, I 
think, that the place or the person does not 
exist that can hold me for long — ^not yet, at 
least." 

It was quite true that I had suspected it; 
but the shock of realization was too great, and 
I was astounded at her tone and manner. 
" You say that baldly — to me — ^your pupil?" 
I said in a suffocated voice, for I felt that 
once my Ideal uprooted herself she would 
never return, and I was wild with the scorching 
sensation of an irreparable personal loss. ** I 
fear," I went on frigidly, afraid to let myself 
go, ** I fear I have completely mistaken your 
teaching when I find you preaching the ethics 
of love and practising the most complete 
unconcern for the feelings of the individual." 

** It is you who have set me on a pinnacle 
and made of me your teacher, and" — she 
went on gravely — " you have been warned 
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that you could not always have me with you. 
I know it." 

For the moment I did not answer. It was 
true enough that I had had premonitions that 
one day she would escape me. But how did 
she know it ? I tried hard to maintain a calm 
exterior and to shut out the picture of desola- 
tion that arose before me. ** Still," I re- 
sumed presently, ** you have been my teacher, 
however involuntarily, and you must have 
noticed that in following you I have become 
completely bound up in you and absorbed, as 
it were, into your personality. Surely that is 
worthy of some consideration in your philo- 
sophy, is it ^)ot?" 

** I think not," she said in her most de- 
tached and impersonal manner. ** I should 
regard such a development simply as the 
stimulus necessary to gird you to the task." 

" Not caring in the least, I suppose, 
whether the task came to an end or not with 
the premature removal of the stimulus ? Pity 
the sorrows of a poor tree robbed of its fruit 
by an unexpected frost," I said with rude 
sarcasm, feeling that I was being cruelly 
played with. 

But her answer turned away my wrath, and 
instead of my own image there arose before 
me hers. *The fruit is safe," she said, ** but 
I am not permitted to rejoice over the 
harvest." And so saying, she opened the 
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windows leading on to the lawn and disap- 
peared into the deepening shadows, 

I felt myself dismissed. Also I saw myself 
rebuked. Why did i try to judge her by 
ordinary standards? She was not made of 
ordinary stuff. Was she better than the 
ordinary mortal — or worse? Was I the better 
for her teaching — or worse? The fruit, she 
said, was safe, ft was the harvest, I sup- 
posed, that would answer that question 
correctly. Let it be left at that. 

And even as I stood by the window reflect- 
ing, I saw her pass once more by the lower 
path. In addition to the usual serenity of her 
expression, it bore, as it seemed to me, a 
kind of radiance which I had not seen there 
before. " One would say," I said to myself, 
observing it, " one would say that she was a 
spirit sent here to expiate some fault, and that 
she had just accomplished some task which 
would bring her nearer to salvation." 

As I walked down the hill, however, on 
my way home, the exercise shook back my 
senses into their normal channel. All the 
same I set to work upon my notes the moment 
I got back. If the thought of a separation 
from my Ideal paralyzed me, the thought of 
the harvest stimulated me. And as I worked 
on I was inclined to look upon the whole 
thing as a delusion — one of my Ideal's moods. 
Or was it I that was deluded ? Ah, well I 
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Deluded or no, I knew this ; that if anything 
ever did come between me and my Ideal, my 
existence would be bereft of all savour. 

Life seemed more than usually complex 
that evening. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

JANE 

September and October slipped by without 
incident. I was much engaged with my 
work, hardly knowing what shape it was 
taking, so unattuned was my mind to the 
discipline of ordered thought. Here and 
there, out of the chaos, a bright Hght would 
suddenly shine, and I would pursue it 
energetically for days, only to find at the end 
that it was leading me nowhere, or that I 
was incapable of bringing it into focus. 

Then I would go off to my Ideal and com- 
plain, and assure her that I was fit for 
nothing. But she would assure me that I 
was fit for a good deal ; and with that I had 
to be content. 

For she was apparently very busy herself 
in these days, and occasionally she went away. 
But she did not say anything more about 
leaving altogether. The library gradually 
began to take on its normal aspect, there were 
no signs of a general move, and I began to 
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hope that these little departures were taking 
the place of a more serious one and that, 
generally speaking, my fears were fancies. 
Deep down in my heart, however, I thought 
nothing of the kind. From the first I had 
been conscious of that feeling of insecure 
tenure : I had known all the time that I was 
desperately clinging to something elusive, yet 
necessary for my safe passage from the outer 
into the inner life. 

All of a sudden, early in November, my 
thoughts were temporarily directed into a 
totally different channel by an announcement 
from Jane that she was coming to see me 1 
The last sign I had had from her was the 
patronizing telegram about Aunt Blanche, 
and even that had been a startling event, 
because before that there had been such a 
very pronounced silence during all the 
troubled years when I had most wanted Jane. 
Dick's death, too, she had allowed to pass 
without sign. And now, for no particular 
reason, and when so many events had passed 
and gone which might reasonably have 
brought her, she was coming ! Ah, well ! 
that was very like Jane. And mingled with 
a distinct sense of pleasure I felt a very dis- 
tinct sense of discomfort — if not pain. For 
truth to tell, I was frightened to death of 
Jane. 

Jane's visits were always short; her an- 
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nouncements as to their length always dis- 
appointed . me. They were usually to be 
measured in hours, sometimes in minutes; 

J ret, no sooner had she arrived, than I was 
orced to acknowled^fe to myself that a longer 
stay would have presented difficulties. So 
long as we were apart, we thought of each 
other with tenderness and aflPection; at any 
rate I was aware that my thoughts about her 
took those directions, and reasoning by induc- 
tion it is possible that she responded in like 
manner from the vague; but unfortunately, 
when together we did not get on at all, and 
our meetings were like no other meetings that 
have ever been seen on earth. Janets life 
was of the glowy and showy order; she did 
not like people who were unsuccessful in the 
direction she thought most important, and 
insensibly, from the moment her cold and 
critical eye fell upon me I dropped like a 
spent rocket into the pit of failure she had 
herself dug for me, and lay there howling. 
At no other time did I find myself thus cast 
down by the social and thus least irremedi- 
able of my misfortunes, but in the presence 
of Jane I became oppressed by an overwhelm- 
ing sense of humiliation and unfitness which 
extended itself to my clothes, to my appear- 
ance, to my surroundings, to my under- 
takings, to my achievements, to my hopes, 
to my very speech; all those things in 
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which, before the advent of Jane, I had 
taken a gentle pride or with which at all 
events I was content as being the best 
obtainable under the circumstances, in the 
presence of Jane dwindled into undesirable 
greys and drabs and drabs and greys. The 
atmosphere of disparagement she broiight 
with her suffocated and transformed me. The 
more dejected and dull I became, the more 
Jane criticized; as I stiffened, so she became 
more and more unapproachable and wretched. 
Our meetings, therefore, resolved them- 
selves into a kind of agonized distrust and 
estrangement in which each tried to approach 
the other but could not because of the veil 
of unreality which had arisen between us; 
each failed to recognize the other; our inter- 
course was punctuated by a series of bumps 
and collisions from which each laboured to 
emerge oblivious and unscathed. I was too 
overwhelmed by the presence of Jane and by 
a certain dominion she had held over me from 
my earliest youth to dispel this distrust and 
estrangement and arrive at an understanding 
by calling simply upon the truth — also, 
perhaps, upon a little undiluted human nature. 
Besides, I feared to do so in vain — that would 
have been worst of all. What was the truth ? 
How read the secrets of a tortured soul? 
Jane in the olden times had been so different. 
She had been all in all to me, complete con- 
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fidence had at all events reigned between 
us. Who was Jane? We were both so 
changed. 

I prepared to walk down the hill to meet 
her with the usual beating heart. Already 
I felt myself sti£Feningy I caught myself com- 
posing alluring opening sentences. Fatal I 
Already I could see Jane's disconcerting air 
of mild surprise at my ungainly e£Forts. But 
no I Jane was in trouble ; and Jane in trouble, 
I remembered, had ever been nearer to me 
than Jane on the top of the wave. She might 
be going to return to herself, and just simply 
love me. My heart expanded at the thought, 
then as suddenly checked itself. Jane was in 
trouble; but it was because Dick was dead. 
Poor Jane I and, indeed, poor Dick I It was 
not seemly to dwell upon that tragedy hope- 
fully ; no one could ever fill that gap for her — 
certainly not Lord Turnover. Who could 
then ? for no one looking into Jane's face 
at any time could have read therein the calm 
and confidence of a happy life. What one 
did read there was anxiety — dread — at times, 
even despair. Was it, indeed, a loosening 
hold over her soul that was robbing her of 
her peace and quiet of mind? 

Whence else these signs ? To the outward 
eye they did not appear to emanate from 
external circumstances whence all was clear 
and even gorgeous. They must have 
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emanated from within. Jane's ambitions were 
satisfied, if ambitions which are entirely self- 
centred ever can be satisfied; she had been 
largely endowed with this world's goods; she 
had never asked for anything but to receive 
it; yet her heart was cramped, perhaps 
cramped solely on that account. She had 
never given it freely ; she had, perhaps, never 
had any one on whom she cared to bestow 
it freely, except Dick; he had perhaps not 
responded as she could have wished; and so, 
quickly discouraged from effort, she had 
searched and searched, now with anxiety, now 
with dread, now with despair, for the happiness 
she had missed, and finding it not, had shut 
herself up with her ambitions, imperilling her 
soul for them and immolating those nearest to 
her upon the ashes of her hopes. 

Although it was November when I walked 
down to the station to meet Jane, the weather 
still remained unusually fine. At midday it 
was so warm and bright that one could still 
sit out quite easily in sunny, sheltered places. 
Many of the trees remained gloriously decked 
in gold and russet; here and there clumps 
of nr-trees asserted themselves forcefully with 
more than summer richness. The air was 
perfectly still, and the brown earth gave out 
the dank peculiar odour of exhausted fruit- 
fulness. Chestnut leaves fell languidly at my 
feet with an air of irresponsibility; here and 
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dkere a t>aU of what looked tike highly 
Tarnished mahc^;any struck the road bluntly. 
It was irery pleasant, very soothing; but I 
was less io tune with it than usual. I feared 
Aat Jane would luA. be in tune with it; she 
WOUM think it diunp, or cold, or dull ; perhaps 
k was damp, or oMd, or dull. 
"■ The StatiMi was a junction, and a large one 
(or so small a place. It had many platforms, 
and lot^ng down the one I was on, 1 thought 
at first that Jane -had not arrived. But the 
krain bad been Shunted into a kind of siding, 
and from it I perceived a porter whom I knew, 
hurrying towards me under a strange dis- 
guise. Three very long feather boas, awk- 
■ wardhr disposed, fluttered round and about 
and D^ind his person. They were black, 
black and white, and dove-coloured, making 
him look like some kind of wild bird. A huge 
muff ran up one arm; under the other was 
tucked a sable foot-muff, the tails of the 
sables depending over the arm like shocking 
examples of verminous depravity nailed on 
outlying barn doors. He carried besides, a 
generous ermine cloak of immense length 
which fell over and concealed his legs; also 
another lengthy garment, black, diaphanous, 
lacy, which he hitched up continuously as he 
walked, leaving always something dangling. 
To a finger of one hand was attached a leather 
lead which, at the bottom, diverged into two 
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ends at which tugged two tiny, beautiful, but 
indignant poodles — at least they appeared to 
be indignant — for they tore and bit at each 
other, at the diaphanous garment, at all the 
boas; they hurled themselves against the 
ermine cloak which recoiled, and jerked on, 
and recoiled again, sometimes sailing majestic- 
ally onwards, sometimes quivering in a dead 
stop of uncertainty. The hand from which 
depended the tortured finger and the lead 
held also two books, three magazines, a 
number of newspapers and a light bag. The 
other grasped a wicker basket and a hat box. 

Jane had, then, arrived. 

The porter's face cleared when he saw me. 
'* The lady said she'd stop over yonder in 
the waiting-room till I could get back and 
hold up her sunshade. I thought I'd best 
put these 'ere awkward things down some- 
wheres first. But these little dawgs? The 
lady said I warn't to leave go on them no 
ways. They do seem lively," and he grinned. 

** Put everything in King's fly," I said 
with hurried decision, ** and the little dogs, 
too, but mind you shut every door and every 
window; and hi I Porter!" (shrilly, at an 
apprehensive thought) ** tell King not to move 
and not to let any one come near him." 

The porter nodded back comprehensively. 

Reassured as to the dogs and etceteras, I 
hurried along in search of Jane with a fore- 
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boding that the pause in the waiting-room 
meant trouble. I lost my head and composed 
a welcoming phrase, but it died on ray lips 
(fortunately), for as I gained the head of the 
stairs and turned the corner breathless, there 
was Jane in deep mourning but under a red 
umbrella ! 

"What a journey!" she said, nodding 
coolly, as the red umbrella struck me mentally 
and physically; "I thought I should never 
get here. The train stopped at every station. 
Why will you live in such out-of-the-way 
places?" 

" It's a fast train to Gatesweil," I was 
beginning to say with laboured precision, 
and quite futilely, for Jane was not listening. 

" If you must live in the country (what a 
sun 1 does it always shine here like this?) 
why don't you come close to London? 
There's a house — such a house I — only four 
miles from the Marble Arch with everything 
you could possibly want — twelve bedrooms 
and a studio. Capital stables, electric light, 
unfurnished — Oh, 1 forgot, of course, you've 
lost your furniture; but a few rugs — I might 
be able to lend you a bed — and a garden 
teeming with fruit, I dare say. If you would 
only take the trouble to come and look at 



"But so close to London, rents " I 

tried to begin. 
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** The cheapest thing in the world," Jane 
clattered on, ** only ;^i5o a year.** 

** Half my income," I interrupted grimly. 
** Do hold up your dress down this dirty 
staircase and come on." 

But Jane stopped dead and gazed at me 
with eyes half drooping out of her head, 
whilst the dust rose about us in clouds. 

** Half your — what? But what have you 
done with it? I thought — lost your case? 
Why don't you go to a good lawyer?" 

** Oh dear ! Must I go over it all again? 
It's all over now. Do go on," I said wearily. 

** All over?" said Jane crossly; ** I should 
think it was. What an extraordinary person 
you are. No one on earth can help. you. 
However, if you like losing your cases — 
Why ! there are my darling dogs in that fly ! 
Are we going in that?" 

** It is the only fly," I was beginning pain- 
fully; but it didn't matter. Jane was with 
her darlings, restored to good humour, and 
not listening. The greetings over, I was pre- 
paring to get in without stepping on things, 
when Jane gave a little squeak. 

** My hat," she said with really remarkable 
self-control, for the hat was smashed flat. It 
had been of an immense height, and the roof 
of the fly was not constructed to accommodate 
that style of hat. 

** Oh dear!" I said; "what a pity!" 
16 
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But Jane, with the poodles in her lap, was 
radiant. " Never mind, dear. I came pre- 
pared for ansrthing, so I brought another hat 
m the hat-box. Do get in, and we both 
smiled, for Jane had a sense of humour, and 
when she chose to be nice, could be very 
nice. 

" I wish you could have stayed here 
longer,'* I said, my spirits rising as we drove 
off* '' It's nearly one o'clock now, and you 
have to leave again immediately after tea. ' 

'' Impossible, my dear. Les Trois Mo^i&- 
quetaires and the Tadpole dine with me to- 
night, and as it was, I had to tell the Hybeian 
Ambassador that I really could not see him 
to-day. He wanted me to advise him about 
that odd affair of the little king's, you know 
— oh, you don't know, of course — ^most 
amusing; but I told him I had tiresome 
business in the country." 

I sank back into the fly. We were begin- 
ning to mount the hill and our progress was 
slow, exceedingly slow. Jane seemed to think 
the same thing. She looked out anxiously. 
** Will it go on long like this?" she asked 
with marked politeness, but as if no such 
hill had ever before confronted her. ** Why 
live on the top of a mountain ? Do tell him 
to trot on." 

I put my head out of the window. ** What 
does he say?" said Jane from within. 
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** He says he can't trot up this 'ere,** I 
said from without. 

''What a manl'* said Jane. ** Thev 
oughtn't to keep such people. Why don t 
you have a carriage in such regions ? Ah 1 
good gracious! Is he going to upset us?" 

At that moment we were turning like a 
lame crab in at the narrow entrance and, with 
a jerk forward and a full stop, arrived. Jane 
alighted briskly, destroying the last feather 
in her hat as she did so, besides catching her 
heel in the step. She gave this heel an 
impatient tug, but finding it did not come, 
hitched her foot out of the shoe and went 
on without it. I paused a moment to retrieve 
the shoe, which was firmly fixed in the bars 
by an immensely long Louis XV heel, and 
put my head in at the kitchen door to avert 
the French maid preparing luncheon with 
her **aide." I found the former most be- 
comingly and appropriately dressed, and she 
also had on such a deferential face that it 
made me blink — it was all right there evi- 
dently — and I hurried through the drawing- 
room to find Jane pacing the gravel path 
outside it. 

** Oh 1 but your foot ! your shoe !" I cried, 
holding it out. 

But Jane, hardly pausing in her walk, drove 
her foot into her shoe with the greatest non- 
chalance. **Why, it's pretty r' she said, 
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alluding to my abodCi and as if immensely 
surprised not to find me ill-poised on the top 
of an extinct crater. 

'* Come up to the plateau/' I said, *^ it is 
still prettier up there, and led the way, she 
following me. 

But no sooner had I accomplished ten steps 
up the ascent than I heard a little squeak, 
and looking down, saw Jane still standing at 
the bottom staring up wildly with wide eyes 
of horroi". 

** You can*t want me up there?*' came in 
shrill notes of interrogation from below. 
**Why don't you have a lift? There! be- 
tween those two trees! The place is made 
for it I Two uprifi[hts and a pulley — any man 
could work it — only a few shillings — a sedan 
chair — quite charming — in two minutes— can't 
you see?" 

I saw. Jane's quick eye and brain had 
pictured the whole thing at a glance, and she 
was perfectly right. It would have been quite 
charming, and if one had nothing else to do 
and nothing else whatever upon which to 
throw away one's money, quite feasible; but 
just now 

** Oh dear !" I said; '' let me pull you." 

** Certainly no^,'* said Jane frigidly; ** if 
one must do these extraordinary things one 
must," and before I had time to move either 
way she had brushed past me, and making a 
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rush at the steepest portion of the steepest 
path had gained the top, high heels, trailing 
robes and all, with far greater agility than I 
could ever have mustered. 

As I clambered up after her I heard her 
still proclaiming the promise of the pulleys 
and the sedan chair, and before we were half- 
way across the plateau the whole thing had 
been painted, decorated and upholstered, and 
I think that even a grove of palms was to 
shoot out over the top from somewhere; but 
I am not sure. 

When the tent hove in sight, Jane stopped 
dead. 

** Is that your tent?" she asked in a super- 
cilious tone which at any other moment would 
have wrung from me an involuntary ** No," 
becoming aware, as I did instantly, how 
much more useful than ornamental it looked; 
but I was spared that cowardice by a sight 
that froze my blood. In and out from behind 
and around the tent bobbed a peeping figure, 
clad in a garment of much gloom surmounted 
and relieved by a torrid countenance. It was 
the "yokeless," the French maid's **aide," 
who, notwithstanding the drilling she had 
received the whole morning, hammered into 
her, no doubt, by glowing signs and wonders 
not to see or be seen, had broken cover in the 
determination to see and chance it, 

"And who is that?" asked Jane in a 
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dipkMDatic do-eidier-im|r Idiid of "wcSot as if 
nothing would have surprised her less dum 
to find that this was one df my pfsraonal 
friends, and stof^ng dead agialn just as I 
had got h^ moving towaids the htde faUe 
nicely laid for two in the diadofw of thQ 
tent* 

** That is luncheon," I said, firmly ignoring 
all I saw — and now heard — issuing from die 
back of the tent. 

** None for me/' said Jan^ seating hersdf 
at the table as the French maid brought fordi 
a dish, her face a marvel of muscular mani- 
pulation, for it seemed to have two sides to 
It. The side which faced die badk of the 
tent was as the face of a poiscMier, but the 
side which turned towards Tane, was of a 
serenity — ** mais, tout ce qu'^il y a de fdus 
convenable, voyonsi" 

** No thank you," said Jane to a dish that 
was offered her, but with a sudden spasmodic 
tightening of the lip when she peeped in and 
saw that it contained mushrooms — ^piping hot 
— a dish I had carefully selected, remember- 
ing her passion for that delicacy. 

I am on a strict diet,** turning to me; 
" I must have my basket.** 

It was in consequence of this basket that 
the yokeless achieved a great triumph. We 
heard some passionate directions taking place 
behind the tent which, with a crash through 
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the undergrowth and a heavy flump into the 
back road leading from the wood to the house, 
proclaimed her departure in search of it. ** It 
is such a wonderful diet," Jane went on, ** I 
feel a different woman since I began it. 
Three times a day, and a raw beef-steak (just 
cooked, you understand) the last thing at 
night, with a glass of hot orangeade (no 
sugar), Jinkson Jamson's treatment, you 
know, for the nerves." 

** Really?" I said as I finished my mush- 
rooms without having enjoyed them in the 
least, because I had hoped to please Jane with 
them, and I was apprehensive of the ire of 
the French maid when she found that all her 
dishes were to be rejected. But both sides 
of that lady's face were now serene; Jane was 
praising the dishes though she did not eat 
them, and having now discovered that she 
was French, was praising them, what's more, 
in fluent and excellent French. She rejected, 
indeed, the perdreaux aux choux which was 
now offered her, but in the most affable 
manner she confided to her that that also 
was her favourite dish, a fact of which I was 
already aware. The French maid was desolee, 
but beaming, responding to Jane's voluble 
accounts of her maladies with sympathetic 
gestures and exclamations which were only 
restrained from being boundless by the sincere 
sentiments of respect she entertained for 
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" Miladi." Both were enjoying themselves 
hugely, and I fell upon my partridge in 
pleased silence, with renewed zest. 

But at a creaking sound accompanied by 
certain stertorous noises, we all looked up, 
and there, advancing towards the tent in bold 
relief, was the triumphant yokeless, bearing 
the basket under a huge and defiant grin. 
Fortified by the locus standi afforded her by 
the presence of that basket, she had broken 
cover again and was not only seeing, but 
staring with all her might. 

The bearing of the French maid under this 
crisis was worthy of the major domo of a 
ducal mansion, who perceives the housemaid's 
brush inadvertently reposing upon the ducal 
escritoire. Stopping in the very middle of 
a honeyed sentence, she made three swoops 
forward, and with an inimitable gesture swept 
the basket from the arms of the yokeless and 
the yokeless off the plateau at one and the 
same time, returning to place the basket at 
Jane's side and to open the lid, with no more 
overt expression of feeling than can be com- 
pressed into a shrug of France. 

** There's my dear diet !" said Jane, giving 
herself a little shake and settling down to it. 
** Now you see how convenient it is; all my 
food for the day in one," and looking in I 
saw a compact arrangement of three china 
trays, one on the top of the other. The top 
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tray, which had a round groove on its left 
side and two long grooves on its right, was 
empty. 

** I had the first one just before starting," 
explained Jane, ** but I always carry the three 
so as not to forget. They are all the same. 

Now " and she drew forth the middle 

tray, in the round groove of which reposed 
a ship's biscuit, and in the two long ones, 
two cold pork sausages. ** And here's the 
Sarsa Acqua which goes with it. I have to 
take that first. Wait a minute," and from 
three neat partitions in the side, she drew 
from the middle one a china cup, inside which 
was fitted a small bottle containing about a 
tablespoonful of cloudy, gruesome-looking 
magenta stuff which she swallowed at once, 
heroically concealing a grimace. ** You must 
go in for this diet," said Jane recovering; 
** just the thing for you. Jinkson Jamson's 
treatment, you know. He only charges £25, 
nothing more; you never want to see him 
again. But perhaps you think that rather 
much — / know — copy it from me and then you 

needn't Don't forget the raw beef-steak 

just before going to bed, and the orangeade, 
hoty without sugar. What? You don't want 
it? — ^but you do — the most wonderful thing 
for nerves. No nerves do you say ? — ^but you 
havCj any one can see that; you wouldn't 
want to live in a place like this if your nerves 
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weren't all out of order, though I must say 
it's pretty." 

" Well, well, but the dogs," I said, hoping 
to create a diversion; " have they no nerves? 
Won't they want anything?" 

" The darlings, yes I I had quite forgotten 
them," said Jane, who having finished the 
pork sausages but only eaten about a quarter 
of the ship s biscuit, had been surreptitiously 
trying to foist this last upon the outraged 
poodles. " They don't want much, the dears ; 
do tell your maid to cut up those two 
partridges for them^no bones — no gravy- 
nothing. Ah 1 merci, merci, c'est trfes bien. 
That seems a capital maid of yours," she 
went on. " How clever of her to do every- 
thing like that. Hot food, too ! A stove at 
the back of the tent? How clever. You 
must find it a bore not being able to talk to 
her much in French." 

" Oh, but I can," I said, getting red with 
indignation at hearing my one conspicuous 
talent thus maligned. Besides she knew. 

But what else I was going to say will never 
be recorded, for Jane now had on that exact 
smile of disparagement which invariably sent 
me howling to the pit, and at her significant 
"Yes? I neard you just now," I bent my 
burning face to my stewed blackberries and 
cream. 
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** Blackberries and cream are you eating?" 
asked Jane suddenly, in a shrill falsetto, which 
nearly made me empty the whole cream jug 
into my plate. ** Blackberries and cream? 
Oh ! I can't resist it, I must have some." 

*' Your diet," I said in the acid tones of one 
who still suffers from a slight. 

**Only this once," said Jane coaxingly, 
and she proceeded to help herself to an enorm-* 
ous lot. 

** Where's your little dog?" she said when 
she had finished, and was nursing the poodles, 
now replete with partridges. 

** Oh, well you see, I had to lock her up 
in my room. She's getting very old and 
blind and can't stand being knocked about 
much by other dogs." I had heard her 
whimpering for some time from my bedroom 
window in amazed neglect, and perhaps Jane 
heard her now. At any rate she said, ** Poor 
little thing," and I looked up in surprise, 
for Jane had not been kind about my little 
dog before she had taken to little dogs of 
her own. Something of that sort must 
have struck her, for after a rather uncom- 
fortable pause she said, **You didn't bring 
her the last time you came to me, did 
you?" 

** No," I said; ** she wasn't welcome. But 
I didn't like leaving her behind, she was so 
unhappy." 
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A shadow of compunction seemed to pass 
over Jane's face. 

** Poor little thing," she said again; '* dogs 
are a great comfort to one. I know that 
now," and she sighed, and pressed the 
poodles to her. Poor Jane 1 ** Next time 
you come you must be sure and bring the 
little thing, and I will tell Jones to keep mine 
out of the way if they worry her." 

I shot a glance at Jane's face. That was 
very kind, very thoughtful of her — but how 
strange ! Had she forgotten how long it was 
since I had been there, even without the 
Yorkshire terrier? Five — eight years? Oh, 
Jane 1 Had you forgotten ? Was she now 
going to remember? Had the loss of Dick, 
indeed, softened her? Was I now to have 
my chance? 

It was after two o'clock, and luncheon being 
over, we had drawn our chairs from beneath 
the tent and were sitting close together, side 
by side, gently warmed by the waning sun. 
There was a long pause after Jane's sug- 
gestion, not an uncomfortable pause, for there 
seemed now to be some softening influence 
around us. I glanced again at Jane. Her 
face was looking wan and grey, but so gentle ; 
it seemed to me that there was moisture in the 
averted eyes. Of what was she thinking? 
Of the time so long gone by when we were 
in touch with each other, when there were no 
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barriers to our confidences — of the time 
before vicious and greedy men had stepped 
in and destroyed the wholesome beauty of our 
lives — or was it of Dick she was thinking? 
We were alone without fear of interruption 
until the moment of departure arrived. 
Would she speak to me now of Dick? I 
waited, but nothing came. The sun sank 
lower in the heavens, the silence grew. It 
seemed to me we were both thinking of things 
gone by. I lost myself in reflections. . . . 

** What have you got on?" came suddenly 
and at last from her who sat beside me. I 
started and stared at Jane. The old expres- 
sion of discomfort and dread was upon her 
face. She looked me coldly up and down. I 
glanced quickly at my clothes. Had I, by 
mistake, put on colours ? No ! all was black 
— plain, but appropriate, quite different from 
Jane's. Hers was smart, picturesque certainly 
— ^but — ^well, unusual; for Jane's mourning, 
as to essentials, looked as if it had bee^un 
with the intention of being most ortho£>x, 
but had lost its objective in the excitement of 
details. Why a dove-coloured boa ? Why a 
red umbrella? I might have said. But I 
made no such retort. I wanted to speak to 
Jane of herself, not of her clothes; and be- 
sides, I remembered in time, that never from 
my earliest recollections had Jane ever ushered 
in any great event, tragic, or fortuitous, or 
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extraordinary, without an attack upon my 
clothes heralded by the disconcerting pre- 
liminary of "What have you got on?" It 
was, perhaps, a nervous habit. At any rate, 
I was beyond being disconcerted by such 
idiosyncrasies now — or ought to be— and I 
would not allow myself to revert to my own 
nervous habit of being disconcerted by them. 
I wanted Jane badly and I would try to get 
her. f touched the chord. 

" But Dick," I said ; " poor Dick." 

" He was all I had," said Jane, with wild 
dry eyes. 

I know," I said; " poor little Jane." 

Jane's nervous irritability broke down at 
last. She threw herself into my arms. We 
hugged. " I always said you were always 
there when you were wanted," and she held 
me tight. 

We sat for some little time after this side 
by side, our hands clasped. It was very nice. 
Jane talked very quietly, very calmly all the 
time about Dick, of her pride in him, of her 
hopes for him, and of other things connected 
with his life, most of which I knew and had 
at others guessed. 

In a moment, however, with chameleon-like 
rapidity she was talking about the memorial 
service. 

" All the world was there," she began 
gaily, answering mechanically to the gaiety 
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whip with trained alacrity. ** The church 
was crammed; there wasn't even standing 
room, and I was told some people never got 

beyond the street. It was a wonderful " 

but here she suddenly faltered, got very red, 
and with nervous rapidity sketched some 
really quite clever designs on the mossy 
ground at her feet with the point of the red 
umbrella. I knew at once what was the 
matter. She was remembering that I had not 
been invited to the service. What could I 
say ? There was a long pause during which 
I looked at the sinking sun, felt that it was 
getting chilly, and murmured something 
about the time for departure being at hand. 

But the only response I got from Jane was 
a burst of sobs. 

** What is it, Jane?" I asked gently. 

**You ought — to have been — asked," she 
jerked out. ** There were so many people — 

in the hurry — I forgot " and she looked at 

me helplessly through her tears, diving into 
all the recesses of her bag for a handkerchief, 
which, however, was not forthcoming. 

I gave her mine. ** Why a towel?" she 
asked plaintively, using it nevertheless. 

** Never mind," I said soothingly, alluding 
to her first remark, ** don't let your mind rest 
on past mistakes now. Come in, it is four 
o'clock; you must have some tea before you 
go, and it will warm and cheer you. I will 
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go on and order it, whilst you collect your 
things and follow me into the house." 

Jarie appeared when the tea was ready. 
She had been crying again, I could see, but 
she had put on the reserve hat which had a 
wide brim so that no one could have noticed 
anything, and she looked very nice. 

** I really wish I were going to stay here 
another day, it is very restful and you have 
been so kmd, dear," she said, giving my 
cheek a little pat, which pleased me very 
much. 

** I forgot to tell you that I am going 
abroad for three months the day after to- 
morrow, and that is why Les Trois Mous- 
quetaires and the Tadpole are coming to- 
night — to see me before I go. Phlin Phlon, 
Tito and the Sphinx look in during the 
evening also. Do you remember them ?" 

** Oh yes! I remember them. Is Marian 
going abroad with you?" 

** No, I am sending her to her cousins. 
She will be much happier with them, I am 
going alone. I shall be with Maraquita at 
her chateau most of the time. She has to 
be very quiet, you know." 

** Oh yes, of course. You will like that. 
She is very sympathetic." 

** Yes, she is very sympathetic, and she 
never bores me," said Jane; and we both 
smiled. 
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The fly was at the door. It was half-past 
four. The three boas were in place, the dogs 
secured, the diaphanous cloak neatly folded, 
the books, magazines and various bags and 
boxes tucked into the fly; nothing remained 
but to put on the ermine cloak. This was 
warm — but large; I feared for its passage 
through the door of the fly — but it just got 
in. I followed; it was a tight fit, but we 
did it. 

Neither of us spoke during the swift transit 
down the hill to the station. We had five 
minutes or so to spare when we arrived, but 
Jane got into a compartment at once. She 
stood at the window. 

** There's a stable at the cottage, isn't 
there?" 

Yes," I said wondering. 
Tell the gardener or somebody to get it 
ready then. You must have a carriage there 
or you won't get about at all in the winter. 
I am going to send you the brougham and 
the second coachman. I've been thinking I 
shan't want them while I am away." 

Oh, Jane ! " I exclaimed, delighted ; 

that is nice of you." 

** Yes, yes; use it as much as you like;" 
and at this moment the whistle sounded, the 
train moved off, the ermine cloak sank upon 
the seat, a hand waved — and she was gone. 

I walked through th^ station in ^ flutter of 
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must be guests and considerations about 
guests. 

I considered all day until about half-past 
six. It was dark, and I was inditing a letter 
to my dear Ideal to tell her of all the wonder- 
ful things that were happening when I heard 
a fly drive up to the door, and there was much 
talk, shufflings, and a wheezy ring at the 
astonished door. My heart began to beat 
rapidly. That it might be good news never 
occurred to me. It must be some disaster — 
difficulty— what ? 

" Marian 1" 

" Here I am," said a fresh and beloved 
young voice; "here I am, come to stay as 
long as you like." 

' But, Marian?" I said aghast; "your 
mother?" 

" Oh I that's all right. She sent for me 
this morning and told me you were living 
on the top of a mountain, and said, ' Go 
down to her at once, she must be dreadfully 
lonely,' and so I came at once and I'm so 
glad; it was Aunt Jane who got mother all 
right," finished up Marian for want of 
breath as she kissed me affectionately ; for we 
had much in common. 

"Good gracious I" I said, "and all these 
years ' then added with apparent irrele- 
vance, "we must have a dinnjer-party to 
celebrate the occasion," 
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And I told her about the pate de foie gras 
and the brougham, and we settled that we 
would go in it the next day and fish out two 
masculine neighbours, and then go and rout 
out the chatelaine of the home of the pea- 
cocks, and everything came off exactly as 
we had expected, and the foie gras tottered 
to its very foundations, and we were im- 
mensely happy. 

But at night, just before going to bed I 
said to myself, ** It's all very well for my 
Ideal to exhort me to love. I am ready 
enough to love when any one will let me, 
and of all who know that, it is surely Ideal." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

A SHADOW FALLS 

Marian soon had to leave me. I calmed 
down quickly after dear Jane's visit, which 
she supplemented with the kindest of farewell 
letters written on the morning of her departure 
abroad, and then I settled back into work 
again. Recently I had worked in the house 
on account of the breaking summer, and it 
was a great blow to me when I had to send 
for my friend the carpenter and tell him to 
demolish the tent. But it had to be done, 
and it was done the day after Jane left. For 
although it was still quite warm so long as 
the sun was shining, still the days when the 
sun did not shinef were rapidly increasing, 
and for a long time it had been getting too 
cold to sit in the tent, under any circumstances, 
before midday. And then, when I wanted a 
note or a reference which I made sure was 
in the tent, I found that I had carried it into 
the house the day before, and once or twice 
it had become impossible to find certain 
memoranda; which looked suspiciously like 
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dropping things during the journey to and 
fro. And besides, the journeys took up too 
much time. I was rapidly becoming a victim 
to the malady which sometimes overtakes 
aspirants to literary fame. I was convinced 
that I had not a moment to lose, and that 
something most dire would befall the world 
if it did not hear speedily all I had to say. 
And of course I was anxious that nothing 
dire should befall the world through me, so 
that the tortures I suffered, when delayed by 
difficulty and doubt, will well be understood 
by those who have been in similar plight. 

Just now I was more than usually fussed, 
for my Ideal was expecting to hear what I 
had accomplished — at least, in her letters she 
said she was anxious to know. She was 
away again, and I was not quite sure when 
she was coming back, but it might be at any 
time. Just before leaving she had said, ** If 
more of us would set ourselves the task of 
letting light into the dark corners of our 
history as a sex which it has hitherto been 
the custom to keep dark we should be help- 
ing to make life beautiful as it may be made, 
by the grace of good women." 

The words had stimulated me; and ever 
since I had been reading and thinking with 
that object half consciously before my mind. 
But my real training had been begun, as now 
I knew, before I met her. It was she who had 
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given me the necessary stimulus; it was her 
genius which had hit upon the precise tonic 
needful to brace my enervated mind; it was 
her sympathy and understanding which had 
helped me on to my feet and was restoring 
my confidence in my own beliefs and destiny ; 
but it was 1 who had lived, and experienced, 
and seen, and suffered, and understood^ — ^11 
the ingredients which go to the making were 
there; but was the grace there? Was the 
grace there which is given to good women 
to turn their experience and even their mis- 
takes and their failings to good account in the 
end? Was the grace there which alone could 
make of my attempts a success ? 

1 did not know; and yet it was a question 
which would largely be decided by the effect 
my work would have upon my Ideal. If she 
saw promise in it, there would be promise, 
and it might be that she would discover in 
it signs of coming grace. 

I was on the tip-toe of expectation; and 
when three more days went by without sign 
or sound, I sent up the yokeless to inquire. 
The answer she brought back in the evening 
was that the lady had just arrived. 

So the next morning I set out at mid- 
day. 

It was too early yet to arrive; so when I 
got to the brow of the hill I sat down to 
consider my chances and indulge (not for the 
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first time) in a retrospect of the influence 
that had led up to them. The sun — such sun 
as there was — beat right into the sheltered 
spot I chose; there was a dried-up old tree 
on which to sit, and as there was no wind 
it was quite warm enough there for one who 
like me had practically lived in the open air 
for the best part of a year. 

Little scraps of conversation recurred to me. 

** It is better to be kind than to be clever," 
she used to say to me when I was in despair 
of ever achieving anything. ** For what end 
was I born?'' I would answer again and 
again in an agony of helplessness. ** Failure 
leaves trails of defeat behind it just in the 
same degree as success illumines the ways to 
victory. No life can be so obscure or inef- 
fectual that it can fail to leave its damaging 
legacy behind it.*' 

And then she used to give me hope and 
encouragement, and tell me that the way 
would come to me when I was ready for it; 
or she would, perhaps, give me a book, and 
I would haste happily home to read it, find- 
ing always something in it which would 
hearten me on to fresh exertion. But whether 
there really was something in it to help me, 
or whether I found it there because I expected 
to find it, I am not sure. 

Of late surely she had not been so sym- 
pathetic, or it seemed specially so to-day 
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when 1 was about to put that sjnipathy to i 
special test. As I sat there in that warm nook, 
the strangeness of our friendship struck me 
with unusual force. There were times — there 
always had been times — when my Ideal 
seemed to me not quite of this earth ; she 
was so detached from it, so indifferent to the 
individual, although so full of compassionate 
sympathy with the sufferings of human beings 
as a whole. 1 knew, for example, that she 
did not love me; I felt so sure of it that I 
trembled often for the stability of our friend- 
ship. If the thread ever snapped, it would 
be from some strange unexpected cause, and I 
should be powerless to avert it because of the 
mystery of which I had had some warning, 
but which I had never been able to penetrate. 
I always feared that one day I should lose 
her, that one day I should involuntarily come 
face to face with the unfathomable. 

Once again, I had ventured to say that if 
I lost her I should myself be lost. 

" We are told not to centre ourselves in 
individuals," had been her cold and unim- 
passioned answer. 

"You told me that before," I had an- 
swered, feeling slightly nettled that she could 
regard what to me would be so dire a calamity 
as a kind of impersonal incident, " you told 
tne that before, but I have been centring 
myself in you ever since. You are the store- 
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house Upon which the existence of toy soul 
depends. When you first saw me I had lost 
all hope of anything, all faith in any one. 
That is the condition of death ; it is you who 
have brought me back to life; but some- 
times it almost seems to me as if you could 
make a mock of life — as if you could almost 
sport with souls. Tell me that you are con- 
scious of your responsibility, that you know 
your strength. Whence does it come ? Who 
are you?'* 

But hardly had I asked the question than I 
could have bitten out my tongue. Was I 
infringing the compact? I trembled. 

My Ideal had turned away to the window 
and when she came back I could see that I 
had troubled her; there was on her face the 
expression I had sometimes noticed there, 
telling of some impending calamity or of 
some fateful knowledge which must not be 
spoken. ** It is said that I am a woman of 
genius, and sometimes I am reminded of 
what that means,*' had been her answer. 

At other times she would scold me roundly, 
always, however, ending up with some self- 
depreciation which would disturb me more 
than anything, for it was as the breath of 
my life to have unalloyed confidence in my 
Ideal. 

" I have no doubt of your ability," she 
would say; **but you must enlarge your 
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sympathies, and work. Your training has 
been against you; it has taught you to think 
your world the beginning and end of all 
things, and in truth it has cramped your 
understanding. But your soul is growing, 
growing, growing; and one day it may see 
the light which has been withheld from mine. 
I have been near it — so near it— but never 
in it." 

I sat there recalling these incidents and 
becoming more and more depressed by the 
recollection of them. I do not know why 
they so depressed me on this particular day 
and at that particular moment, unless it was 
that my Ideal had been away so much longer 
than usual and that not one of her letters 
had intimated the exact date of her return. 
I had only learnt this last by inquiries from 
her servants, and to-day I was going to her I 
What if she did not expect me or want me ? 
My face grew scarlet at the thought for a 
moment, and then I dismissed it. It was not 
possible. She had told me I could always 
count upon her, and in particular in connec- 
tion with my scheme to which at any time 
she would be ready to give her whole atten- 
tion. My Ideal was never insincere. It was 
disloyal to her to suppose that she could be 
for a moment. I got up and shook the 
autumn leaves off my dress and walked 
quickly towards the house. The afternooa 
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was wearing on ; she would be there by now, 
and expecting me to arrive and give her 
greeting as usual. 

I rang the bell at the front door, a winter 
necessity that bored me, and in my impatience 
thought I had never known such dilatory 
servants. But as I was about to ring again 
I heard footsteps, and such a lengthy fum- 
bling at the door, that at last it dawned upon 
me with amazement that the door was locked 
and bolted as if to withstand a siege. The 
maid opened it a little way, looking out 
inquiringly as one who had never heard of 
visitors. When she saw me she seemed 
astounded, and in answer to the usual con- 
ventional question, replied, ** But didn't you 
receive a letter? One was sent to you by 
messenger — most particklar." 

I gazed on the ground in abstraction. I 
had been full of the details of my scheme and 
could only feel dully that something odd was 
happening; that she had returned yesterday, 
that she was gone to-day, and that there was 
a letter — a letter, thank goodness I Then I 
recovered myself and was about to try, ** Are 
you sure that she will not see me to-day, 
then?'' when I perceived that the door had 
just been shut again rather softly, and I heard 
the bolts being pushed carefully back into 
their places. 

** I had better go back quickly to the letter," 
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I said to myseif, as I turned blankly to wallc 1 
home. 

I found the letter lying on the table and 
I seized it and read it through once in nervous 
haste. It was not long. 

" I have returned, too sick at heart to i 
you or any one," it began. "One day you 
will understand it all, but not now. In thQ < 
meantime i have been thinking a great deal 
about you and I am quite sure of your ultimate 
success. Believe in yourself — and work. 
You have touched bottom now, and there are 
better things in the future for you, both intel- 
lectually and materially. Open your mind to 
the sorrows and sins that beset us, and in so 
doing you will be of service to humanity. 
You know that each one of us must work 
out his own salvation; but come to my house 
three days from now and at the same hour; 
I may perhaps have a message for you. 
Come." 

The letter was hers, but unsigned. I laid 
it down in a state of stupefaction, my brain 
too numb for consecutive thought. It sounded 
like a letter of farewell. Had the blow fallen 
then, which I had sometimes outlined as a 
possibility too terrible for contemplation? 
Was I again to drift out to sea, a patched- 
up but still derelict hulk? Why was she sick 
at heart ? What had they done to her ? Was 
it anybody — was it I, was it the world — her 
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work? ... I could not think. Before my 
eyes seemed to pass the woman of sorrows, 
as I had sometimes called her half in joke — 
mysterious, mystical, unfathomable. 

With an effort I determined not to let my 
imagination run riot that night. I knew that 
I had been working hard lately and that I 
was over-wrought and perhaps fanciful. 
** Relief will come with the morning perhaps," 
I thought, and I gave myself up to anticipa- 
tion of the message she was to give me in 
three days. ** When I see her," I said, ** she 
will explain." 

I went early to bed that night, and slept 
with the confident abandon of a child. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE CHRONICLER BECOMES INTOXICATED WITH 
THE JOY OF WORK 

But the morning found me full of anxiety. 
I was conscious of a return of the old feeling 
of oppression which had haunted me during 
the opening years of my misfortunes. I tried 
to shake it off, but in vain. There it 
remained, immovable, impalpable. 

"Message," I repeated to myself uneasily, 
"message? From whom? It is such a 
strange word choice," and all the time I was 
dressing I was turning over in my mind 
persons likely and unlikely to be desirous 
of conveying a message to me through my 
Ideal. But there was no one, it was impos- 
sible; and much perplexed, I descended to 
breakfast. " If more misfortune is to befall 
me," I said as I entered the room, " I simply 
shall not be able to bear it, I could not 
endure to be forced back into the jangle and 
tangle of ill-conducted lives. If living apart 
with my thoughts and an Ideal is not to 
ensure me peace and happiness I shall know 
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that the edifice I have been rearing is still 
nothing but a house of cards and not the 
haven I imagined. Ideal 1'* I cried, as if 
she were in the room and could hear me, 
** assure me that you will never fail me 1" 

I rushed from the dining-room where the 
atmosphere seemed suffocating, threw the 
front door wide open, and stepped out onto the 
terrace. ** Give me the strength and the 
knowledge I still lack," I called aloud into 
the void, not knowing whom I addressed. 

On re-entering the house, a letter I had not 
seen attracted my attention. One glance was 
enough to show me that it was from my 
lawyer. I sank back into my chair with a 
groan. ** The jangle and tangle of ill-con- 
ducted lives in its most sordid form still 
pursues me," I said. ** I refuse to read it, 
I will ignore it," and I threw it into a drawer. 
But although I assured myself that nothing 
the letter contained could afifect me, and that 
I need not read it, I knew very well that 
sooner or later I must read it, and also that 
I was afraid that whatever it contained would 
affect me, if only for the moment I was read- 
ing it. Distress got between me and the 
newspapers which I still read religiously 
every morning immediately after breakfast to 
the exclusion of everything else. I think that 
unconsciously they had acted for years as 
a kind of interlude before the resumption of 
18 
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all things hateful ; and the habit stuck to me. 
I laid them down now, and began to consider 
how I could provide for my preservation 
should another cycle of the old kind of torment 
be upon me. 

And then, in a moment, for the first time 
it dawned upon me how inexpressibly I had 
advanced since that period. I started from 
my chair and paced the room in an ecstasy 
of conscious triumph. ** I have conquered, 
I said aloud with quiet confidence. '* I know 
now that the forces which come from without 
have no power over the forces which come 
from within; they are subordinate. I have 
it within me to control the tendencies which 
create those outside forces, and henceforth 
it is I who will direct them, instead of suffer- 
ing them to misdirect me." I opened the 
drawer, took out the lawyer's letter and, with 
cool indifference, broke the seal. 

To my astonishment, there was nothing in 
it conveying even a hint of fresh disaister of 
any kind. It contained, on the contrary, the 
first sign of a rift in the clouds which for the 
last twenty years had obscured my financial 
affairs. It announced that they were shaping 
themselves rather better than had been antici- 
pated, and also that it was not thought neces- 
sary that I should restrict myself quite as 
much as I had been doing lately. I could 
even, if I cared to undertake it again, venture 
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upon some modest permanent home; credit 
would be obtainable to a limited extent for 
furnishing, etc., etc. I smiled as I thought 
how easy and how certainly permanent all 
this would be now that I was unattached. I 
was, of course, relieved and delighted. " But 
how singular! It is already as she said," 
was the thought which came uppermost. 

I turned to her letter and read it once more, 
slowly, carefully. ** I have returned, too sick 
at heart to see you or any one ; one day you 
will understanci it all, but not now. In the 
meantime I have been thinking a great deal 
about you and I am quite sure of your ultimate 
success. Believe in yourself — and work. 
You have touched bottom now, and there are 
better things in the future for you, both 
intellectually and materially. Open your 
mind to the sorrows and sins that beset us, 
and in so doing you will be of service to 
humanity. You know that each one of us 
must work out his own salvation; but come 
to my house three days from now and at the 
same hour; I may perhaps have a message 
for you. Come." 

There was sadness and mystery in the letter 
of course. Any one could see that — ^but then 
sadness and mystery were inseparable from 
my Ideal, and I had often wondered why it 
was so. Her philosophy, her attitude towards 
humanity, her gentleness, her sweetness and 
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her strength — none of them had brought her 
happiness, seemingly. How was it? Once 
when I had asked her, she had said, "Pioneers 
sometimes fall by the way; if 1 fall some one 
will step in and take my place," and I remem- 
bered experiencing a sudden chill of fear lest 
one day she should fail by the way. What 
was the attraction between us — or rather what 
was the link that bound us?— for I never 
thought she was attracted to rae; she was 
just interested in the development of my 
character, that was ail. 

Yet not all — say rather, how much, how 
very much. For it was to this that I owed 
the strength born of clear thinking and clear 
aiming. The desire to please her had resulted 
in a victory over myself which even separation 
would not be able to destroy. 

Sometimes, when I found difficulty in 
following her through the mazes of her mys- 
ticism (for I myself was neither sad nor 
mystic by nature), I wondered when her inter- 
est in me would relax, f think it was the dread 
that some day I should see it relaxing which 
was for ever goading me on to fresh exertion. 
To-day, in her letter, what she seemed to be 
requiring of me was work. 

I examined critically the rough copies and 
MS. of the project i had in hand and with 
the development of which I had been so 
pleased when I was on my way to show her 
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and explain. I now perceived that it was 
simply ridiculous in its incompleteness and 
incoherence ; it was a mere outline, a sketch ; 
and I was going to her with that I Why, of 
course, by now, if I were ever really going 
to do anything she would expect something 
definite, tangible; something well-reasoned, 
well-thought-out. I was very much shocked. 
The motive of the thing was all right ; but it 
wanted pulling together, re-constructing, re- 
organizing. It wasn't good enough for her — or 
for me. 

How much time had I? Two clear days 
and the morning of the third day ? Not very 
long. Still it must be done, or at least begun. 

I burnt the midnight oil that night — and 
the next. I hardly ate, I did not stir, I never 
spoke. I saw nothing and knew of nothing 
but my work; and as the original idea ex- 
panded itself and grew I became enraptured 
with the promise and the joy of it. What 
a future lay before me I what an occupation I 
The joy of the doing, the fulness of the 
years during which I should labour at it and 
pet it and fondle it. What if it succeeded? 
What if it did not? In either case it would 
be my love, my friend, my all. 

I took it up to bed with me in the late 
hours of the last day before I was to go to my 
Ideal and receive her message . . . her mes- 
sage ? how strange a word I . . . and I put it 
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close to my pillow where, in case trf fire, I 
could insUntly seize it and rush out; and the 
next morning I looked it oTer again (a crucial 
test !) and saw that it was good. And I prt 
the finishing touches to it and polished it a 
little and wrapped it up ready. 

I had no nervous feeling about it this timet 
something within told me that I was launched. 
But I wanted her seal upon it to complete my 
happiness. 

Surely that was natural? 




CHAPTER XXX 

THE CHRONICLER RECEIVES THE MESSAGE 

Thus on the morning of the third day I was 
ready to start. But in my feverish anxiety, 
I had forgotten to tell the French maid that 
I had given the house-agent a week's notice 
and that everything must be packed up and 
ready to go in two days. I called her and 
told her. She shrugged her shoulders to her 
very ears in the way that the officials of the 
Paris, Lyons, Marseilles line do, when they 
desire to indicate that it is not to be done, and 
that if it could be they wouldn't do it. 

** We go probably to London," I said, 
** but I will tell you definitely when I get back 
this evening." 

"A Londres? Ah! Ce sera moins triste 
1^-bas, alorsl" That was not the way in 
which I regarded London personally, but as 
she did, I knew we should get there, and in 
two days. In fact as I passed the kitchen 
door on my way out a beaming face emerged, 
set on shoulders that were perfectly flat, and 
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a cheerful voice cried out, ** Soyez tranquille. 
Cela va s'arranger." 

Relieved from anxiety on that score, there- 
fore, for now that I had obtained my release 
I felt that the sooner I left my summer resid- 
ence the better it would be for my winter 
prospects, I opened the front door and made 
the sudden discovery that winter was upon 
me 1 In my abstraction of the last few days 
I had not noticed this, and the sudden light- 
ing of fires had made no impression on my 
mind, if it had upon my body. It was not 
particularly cold, but it was blowing great 
guns ; the clouds were wild and lowering and 
woolly; the few plants which still survived 
were shaggy and prostrate; the turf had 
changed its colour, and altogether there was 
no mistaking that our belated autumn had 
definitely resolved itself into winter. It was 
even getting dark. It is true it was only 
half-past two, but there was a feeling of dark- 
ness. Before five o'clock had struck, one felt 
certain that daylight would have disappeared. 
I went up-stairs to put on a warmer coat, and 
with my treasured manuscript tightly tied to 
my finger by a string, set off quickly up the 
hill. 

In half-an-hour I had reached the house, 
having been almost blown there by the wind. 
There was no need to ring the bell this time, 
the front door stood wide open (though why 
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on such a day I could not think); and once 
within the hall I called cheerily for my Ideal 
according to my habit. There was no answer, 
so I peeped into the drawing-room. She was 
not there ; but the room glowed cheerfully by 
the light of the fire, and evidently everything 
was all right this time; she was merely in 
her holy of holies and I had only to sit down 
and wait till she joined me. Not for worlds 
would I invade her sanctum uninvited, on 
first arriving, when I knew she was in it. I 
pulled my favourite chair close up to the fire 
and turned it so that it would be in full view 
of my Ideal's particular chair; and then I 
think I must have dozed or dreamed — or per- 
haps had a waking vision — to this day I do 
not know what exactly happened to me in 
that silent hour of waiting ; but I found my- 
self in a crowded court, where all was dark 
with fog and the dingy clothing of dingy 
men : a darkness unrelieved. I looked upon 
the faces of those men, and saw that they 
were beastly faces: the faces of animals 
intent upon their common prey. 

** What is going on?" I asked a man 
beside me; and the answer came, **They 
break a butterfly upon the wheel." 

But I looked, and seeing nothing of the 
kind, wondered. 

Presently from the still, thick darkness, 
a voice came cleaving through the air like 
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a saw. — " You will be taken back to the place 
whence you came, and there be hanged by 
the neck until you are dead." 

*' What is that?" I exclaimed to the man 
beside me, for the words conveyed little to me 
beyond a nameless dread. 

" That is the supreme act of justice," came 
the answer; "the mandate comes from 
those," and he pointed to where sat twelve 
coarse and common men. 

I examined their faces with interest, and 
observed that their expressions were not intent 
in the same way as were the expressions of 
the other men who filled the court, but on the 
contrary bore the uneasy look of men forcibly 
reminded of incidents they would fain for- 
get. I thought it strange that amongst the 
sea of faces before me in this court I should 
not see one which bore upon it the impress 
of a pure intent, and turning to the man 
beside me, said so. 

" Look higher than the things which are 
below your feet," the answer came, "and 
you will see the face you seek." 

Then I lifted my eyes and saw a face which 
bore upon it the impress of a pure intent. 
It was that of a very young girl who may have 
been sixteen, and the slender figure of her 
swayed and tottered in the dock I 

As 1 pondered upon this curious thing, a 
great commotion fell upon my ear. " Stand 
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back! Stand back there!" I heard them 
shout. ** No woman enters here, these are 
the preserves of men." But presently I saw 
that with many sneers and protestations the 
ranks of close-packed men parted, and made 
a lane down which a woman slowly walked; 
and as she walked, the young girl in the dock 
stretched forth her hands to her imploringly 
and said, ** Help me, for I am alone amongst 
these men." 

Then I screamed aloud in terror, and shut 
my eyes; for the woman who had entered 
was walking up to where the judge still sat, 
and I was afraid she would be hanged. But 
when I looked again, the scene had changed : 
— there was no judge; a woman sat in his 
place, and in the dock there now stood two 
where one had stood before — the young girl 
and The Man. On his face the glory ot a 
great enlightenment, as bending down tc 
comfort her, he led her gently from the place* 



I roused quietly from my reverie, or dream, 
or vision, and opening my eyes saw my Ideal 
seated in her favourite chair looking at me 
fixedly. I must have been some time in semi- 
consciousness, for the room was getting dark, 
and it was mainly a flicker from the dying 
fire which revealed her to me. 

"Why, Ideal I" I said, slightly startled; 
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** it is a good thing my nerves are strong. 
I might have been frightened." 

"Frightened?" she echoed dully, and in 
her voice was exhaustion and reproach ; ** why 
are they always frightened?'* 

" Oh well," I said recovering; ** you came 
in so very quietly, and through that door from 
your sanctum too. Why!" I said, looking 
round and seeing with surprise that the door 
was shut, *' you have had it put right at last, 
it no longer creaks," 

But just then the wind, which was obviously 
rising, burst into a sudden gust which seemed 
to shake the house and wail through it like 
a sob. My Ideal shuddered, and turning 
slightly away from me said, ** Tell me quickly 
what you came to say. The voices in the 
wind distract me." 

Some unusual quality in her voice and 
manner confused me, and instead of reading 
from the manuscript as I had intended, I 
burst into voluble and excited speech, giving 
however, I know, a glowing vivid outline of 
the main idea. She bowed her head ap- 
provingly, and once she smiled. Thus en- 
couraged, I pulled myself together and revel- 
ling in the details of my creation, unrolled 
the scheme from end to end. At the finish, 
I paused. 

There was a dead silence. Outside the 
tempest gathered; I felt its breath upon my 
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cheek, and it was cold. The room had 
darkened, the fire was sinking low. 

** Will it do?" I whispered tentatively at 
last. I knew that she approved, I felt it; 
but I longed to hear her who had inspired 
the work, say so. 

Her voice came through the silence cold 
and low. 

** They will listen to you, I hear the tramp 
of feet. But for me — hark 1 do you hear 
them? — there are the voices and the tears; 
they call me," and as she spoke the wind rose 
again with a wail, and raindrops battered 
impatiently against the panes. 

I had never seen her in quite so strange a 
mood as this, and it filled me with uneasiness. 
Was she ill? I peered into the darkness of 
the corner where she sat, but could not quite 
distinguish the outlines of her face. I felt 
again the cold breath upon my cheek, and 
this time thought that it was not the wind. I 
looked about the room, and became aware 
that everything around me was slightly stir- 
ring, even to the carpet, which at the loose 
end near the fire gently rose and fell. Was 
there an undercurrent of sound as of — 
whispering ? 

A nervous tremor seized me. ** The 
message, Ideal 1" I ejaculated suddenly and 
hoarsely. **The message you were to give 
me?" 



I 
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For a moment there was no answer, and 
then her voice came to me, distant. Ion, 
passionless, and strangely strengthless. 

" You have had it." 

I stared dumbfounded at the place in which 
she sat. Instinctively I bent right foiward 
and tried again to see her (ace. 

It was an effect of the light, of course, but 
her whole form seemed to me lo have shrunk 
completely into the recesses of her deep arm- 
chair ; I saw nothing that was clearly <^£ned. 

1 fell back tongue-lied and disheartened, 
disappointed, nonplussed. I had arrived so 
buoyant and so fuU of hope, and now . . . 
and now . . . it was so despairing, so entirely 
unsatisfacioiy-, so unintelligible. . - . 

I buried my face in my hands and burst 
suddenly into tears. 

1 was startled by a sudden illumination of 
the room. A coaJ had fallen in and the dying 
fire suddenly flared up into a clear bright 
light. 1 turned eagerly towards the spot 
where I expected to tind my Ideal, and saw 
that her chair was empty. 

I started to my feet and gazed round the 
room. I was alone in it I 

I think it was at that moment that the sense 
of utter desolation and abandonment took 
complete possession of me. Simultaneously 
it flashed upon me that her message had been 
conveyed to me in my dream. Then, as I 
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Stood a moment half-paralyzed, the flicker of 
the fire went out, and I found myself in total 
darkness. I fumbled desperately for the 
matches I always carried, but could not get 
one to light. I tried again, and this time 
succeeding, hurried to the door of my Ideal's 
sanctum and swung it wide open, the match 
being by the draught blown out. 

In the darkness I heard the old familiar 
creaking of the door. 

I lit another match, and holding it high, 
looked round upon the dear familiar room. 
It was absolutely empty, swept and garnished ; 
nothing familiar remained in it but the paper 
on the wall 1 

Then I knew that I was face to face with 
the unfathomable. I had lost her. She was 
gone. 

I hastened back to the drawing-room, and 
rang the bell loudly. The peal resounded as 
through an empty house. No one came. I 
rang again, and then, immediately, again 
and again, impelled thereto by a dread of 
the silence and by an hysteric need of sound 
and action. The house seemed to be alive 
with the jangle and clang of bells, but I was 
thankful for the noise. 

A door banged. Instantly I stopped. 
There was a shuffling of feet, the door leading 
into the hall opened a few inches, and a face 
I had once seen before emerging from the 
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nether r^ons appeared in the aperture 
holding aloft a guttering candle. 

"^\hy, Emma!" the woman b^an, 
"wotever ?" but seeing me she stopj>ed. 

"Where is your mistress?"! demanded 
brusquely^ and my voice sounded to me like 
a cracked trumpet. 

** Do you mean the mistress of the 'ouse, 

mem? Why, she left three days ago for 

furrin* parts I did hear say." 

It was the day I had called, and the servant 
who had opened the door knew then that she 
had ^one ! 

"Oh thanks," I said, and brushing past 
the stolid, wondering w^oman, passed rapidly 
through the hall and out of die front door. 

The storm was at its height: a wild and 
wintry night. To me, who had walked home 
so many times down that hill under such 
different conditions the wild wind brought 
with it the end of all that had been so sweet, 
and calm, and soothing. Nay, it suggested 
more to my torn and wounded spirit. The 
great gusts, as they buffeted through and past 
me, shouted into my ear, ** Sport of the Lost 
Souls ! Sport of the Lost Souls ! — the lost 
souls — the lost souls,/' and sped on mocking 
through the valley. The naked trees, as I 
passed them, swayed towards me and made 
as if they would thrash me with their wiry 
branches; the rain rapped upon my face and 
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neck and hands with a bitter, stinging little 
touch; and even the earth, the clean, kind 
country earth, splashed mud upon my feet 
and clothes, and left it clinging there in ugly, 
livid patches. 

I reached the cottage battered, from within 
and from without. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE CHRONICLER APPROACHES THE FINAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

Yet the Spirit held. 

As I stood in the little drawing-room now 
disordered with signs of impending de- 
parture, it was borne in upon me that for the 
first time I was in supreme command of my 
destiny — enlightened, free, responsible. Wide 
open before my tired, startled eyes lay the 
three books of Doleful Experience, probation- 
ary, agonizing: the guileless inconsequent 
childhood; the mud-stained youth; then the 
culminating tragedy, the delusion of the 
peaceful haven. 

For I had not reached the haven. It was a 
mirage. 

On, on, I had to toil once more, freed from 
the scourge-stick of the sinner; freed from 
the professions of the saint; divorced alike 
from the company of reprobates and from 
companionship of thought. For it was my 
intellect that had been awakened, not my soul. 
It was my soul that had to wander on, lament- 

293 
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ably dismayed, for that which it had taken 
for a guiding star, was not, 

As 1 stood in the htlle drawing-room and 
reviewed it all, a fourth book opened out its 
virgin page. I took the pen and wrote 
thereon, " Peace to all those who marred my 
life, yet made it." 

And on the second page I wrote a glowing 
homage to her, who whilst cultivating my 
intellect, had juggled with my soul : it was 
her due; for the cultivation of the intellect 
is (or should be) the first step to the cultivation 
of the soul. 

And on the third page, for a long while, I 
wrote nothing. Then, suddenly, 1 took up 
my pen and wrote, "Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest." 

But no sooner had I written that, than I 
cast down the pen with a contemptuous, 
defiant laugh. 

For it was my intellect, at that time, which 
was in supreme command, and I was very 
proud of it. 

Still, I left the page so. 



CHAPTER XXXU 

AND STUMBLES INTO THE PRESENCE OF GOD 

I DRIFTED into London, a place which had 
no attractions for me but which for various 
reasons, chiefly connected with my work, 
seemed most suitable as an only place of 
residence. But the idea of permanent resid- 
ence there was abhorrent to me. I had lived 
in London before, under protest, but not 
under compulsion, and always with the cer- 
tainty of frequent and prolonged release. 
Now it was to be my prison. For want of 
funds, I could not escape from it at any season 
of the year, and the fact both astonished and 
repelled me. I wondered if I should really 
be able to endure three years of it — the three 
years which it must inevitably take me to pay 
off the cost of furnishing and decorating my 
pied'i'terre^ the pied-d4erre I have never 
learned to call a home. 

It was at this moment, when my heart was 
broken with loneliness and sorrow, that I 
yearned most for the companionship of the 
earth. My work was my only consolation. 

295 
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I plodded on at it, not so much now b 
I ioved it, but because it gave me an excuse 
for not going out. i was in no mood to wit- 
ness the desolation and sin of the streets with 
a Hght or callous eye. I had desolation 
enough within me, and I had seen enough 
of sin. 

But in the streets of the Dreary City who 
can escape either ? Suggestions of both haunt 
the sordid streets, the mces of the hurrying, 
strugghng crowds; they lurk in the gloom 
of the poisoned atmosphere, blaze in the brutal 
brilliance of guilty places, roar with incessant 
noise. Along the kerbs march things which 
minister to the appetites of crowds; corners 

fape with them : they tell of War, Slaughter, 
lurder, Fraud, Suicide, Arrest; they tickle 
the vulgar palate with Scenes at an Execution, 
Amusing Revelations of a Society Divorce 
Case: — It is the Literature of London, forced 
upon the hardened adult and the hardening 
child alike; it is as if the fog, itself corrup- 
tion, attracted to its embrace the exhalations 
of every vice from every nation, and would 
not let them go. 

I had hoped by shutting out this endless 
flow of all the ugly things in life to brighten 
mine. But without success. At no time in 
the whole history of my misfortunes had I 
been conscious of so great a depression of 
spirit. For the first time I felt myself to be 
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not only abandoned, but accurst. I was 
haunted by the dread of an irresponsible pre- 
destination ; I believed that I was doomed to 
perpetual failure, not by the Law, but by 
accident — ^the kind of accident which gives 
one dog a happy life with a good master, and 
another dog a wretched life with a bad master. 
** There is no truth in anything, no honesty 
in any one, I have stumbled along my 
difficult, stony path in vain," was the con- 
tinued refrain of my thoughts. " Put not 
your faith in princes, nor in any child of 
man," does not that which is called the 
Gospel say? 

At times again, my horizon would lighten 
a little, and in those moments, for an instant, 
I would fancy a meaning in the impulse which 
had penned the entries in the fourth book of 
my imagination. But I squashed such im- 
pulses systematically: ** There is no God," I 
said. 

I had been learning that, of course, with 
the development of my intellect. 

** Brains and the old bogies!" I laughed 
consumedly. 

How well versed in all these rational 
religions I had become, to be sure! The 
agnosticism which was so distinct from 
atheism ; the Christianity which was so inde- 
pendent of Christ; the Law, which was not 
God; re-incarnation, transmigration, all the 
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rest : let me at least be honest, and confess 
at once that I had become an atheist; that I 
had excluded God ; that I wanted to live and 
to die by the aid of my newly awakened 
intellect. . . • 
" But not alone, O my Ideal ! not alone.** 
Soon I fell ill. Too many had been en- 
gaged in the murder of me. I saw myself 
beaten to my knees. 

Nature asserted herself, however, and I 
began to recover; slowly at first, but after- 
wards quickly, decidedly. In the early days 
of my convalescence I often pondered over tne 
unfinished book of my life and upon the 
mystery of the final page with its, ** Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.'* It was 
beautiful, that appeal, and restful ; it gave an 
impression of strength which harmonized 
completely with my condition of mind and 
body which during convalescence was one of 
complete self-surrender. Yet I had written it 
in the plenitude of my powers and at a 
moment of bitter revolt. 

But with returning strength the old fighting 
spirit re-asserted itself. How came it that I 
had written it? Had I then lived through so 
tumultuous a life in order to achieve so tame 
an end ? That was not the result I had 
anticipated before the final cataclysm which 
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had crushed me. I had dreamed of fame : of 
a legacy of accomplishment to leave behind 
me; of many things. 

**NoI nol I will not surrender; it is a 
weakness which will pass." 

I remembered a friend whose outlook upon 
life had always pleased me and commanded 
my respect. (Strange to say, it was a man.) 
He was a philosopher and a man of science; 
also a gentleman. It was my custom to call 
him The Sage. 

It was with some inward trepidation that 
I sought him out, for my last knowledge of 
him was contained in a letter apprising me 
that his days on earth were numbered. Ap- 
parently a hale and active man of some sixty 
years, a recent accident had disclosed the fact 
that his heart was already in an advanced 
stage of decay. It had not seemed to me 
that such an announcement was answerable 
except in person ; but at the time of receiving 
it I had been without the energy to see any- 
body, and so I had done nothing. ** But 
now," I said to myself, ** if my poor Sage is 
still on this earth I must make amends for my 
neglect. He will understand how it was with 
me and deal tenderly with me." 

All at once, too, I remembered that his 
letter had been in answer to one of mine in 
which I had told him something of the cul- 
minating trouble. Not that it was altogether 
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news to him, for he was a shrewd fellow and 
well acquainted with the world, although a 
Sage. As far as I could now recall his letter 
had dwelt little upon my trouble; but there 
was one passage in it which now seemed to 
stand out clearly before me. He had written, 
" My poor body is so weak, but my powers 
of insight seem to strengthen. As the end 
comes nearer and more surely day by day, I 
seem to see more clearly the things that we 
should know." 

Very soon I was toiling up the endless 
stairs. The Sage dwell on the topmost storey 
of a building abutting upon one of our most 
distracted thoroughfares. But the Sage's 
rooms looked away from the street and faced 
such quiet and air and light as were obtain- 
able. 

There seemed to be no one in attendance, 
so I knocked at the inner door and was 
answered by a feeble voice I barely recognized 
as that of the Sage. 

The room was fairly comfortable, but to 
the eye of a woman most desolate in the 
absence of any of the Httle graces of life. 
Books there were in plenty ; a few tables and 
chairs mostly covered with pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, papers of all descriptions; over all 
was the grime of London, sparingly removed, 
at rare intervals apparently, by an idle or 
indifferent hand. The windows were dirty, 
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and flanked by harsh repellent curtains de- 
pending from bare poles which had once been 
bright but never could have been pretty. 

My heart misgave me as I discovered the 
now shrunken figure of the Sage propped up 
by many pillows in a good armchair. It was 
easy to see the spectre in attendance ; yet the 
white hair was brushed with all the accus- 
tomed care, the quiet well-chosen dressing- 
fown was worn with all the old distinction. 
he Sage sat waiting for his Fate in good 
order. 

He seemed distressed he could not rise to 
greet me. ** You see how it is with me," he 
said, but his eye brightened with a reflection 
of the old whimsical smile. 

I bowed my head in mute acknowledgment 
of the inevitable. 

" I am so glad," he went on, ** of this last 
opportunity of transmitting to you something 
of my thoughts in connection with the crisis 
through which you are now passing. I began 
to fear you would come too late. I wanted 
to tell you that to the earnest student, such 

lives as yours " He broke off short and 

clutched uneasily at the neck of his gown 
as if to loosen it. But it was quite loose. 
** Come nearer to me, come quite close to 
me," he said suddenly; *' I have no time." 

Quickly I went quite close to him; but it 
was to reach the hand-bell which stood near 
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him, for I feared he miglil be dying, or at 
least be on the verge of an attack. 

But he stopped me, and began at once to 
speak nervously, and with a certain velocity 
quite unlike his usual habit. I listened with 
all my ears, subdued and awed. 

" Do not shrink," I heard him say; "do 
not shrink from the conclusion to which all 
that has happened to you has been prepara- 
tory. For see; you have been working out 
■he progress of your soul from worldliness 
and frivolity and pain into a sense of the 
realities we may call spiritual — perhaps only 
as yet to the sense of a want of such realities 
— to a divine conception that the only reality 
worth vital acknowledgment is that which for 
us is more or less ideal. This sense comes to 
you through an external influence on which* 
at first, utter reliance is placed, and which 
in fact works out its limited use in confirming 
and deepening your newly awakened tendency 
and aspiration. 

" Now know, that the worth of all spiritual 
education from without is to enable us to 
dispense with that externality of guidance 
and to seek the principle of further develop- 
ment in ourselves — that is, to find it as a motive 
and enlightening power in the soul itself. 

" The rending of the outward tie has its 
providential aspect. When the time for self- 
reliance arrives, (self-reliance, mark well, which 
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is in reality reliance on the Divine Guidance) 
it serves to exhibit the error of throwing our- 
selves wholly on creaturely help beyond the 
point at which that can lead us to recognition 
of the Power within and to belief in it. 
The rupture and the first ensuing sense of 
desolation and abandonment is just the Cross 
which is sooner or later indispensable in 
every spiritual career; the Cross which will 
carry you through the crisis and leave you 
at last in the Peace which passeth all under- 
standing." 

The voice of the Sage ceased. 

For myself, I found myself bereft of speech. 
For the moment control of the intellect had 
left me. Inspiration had not arrived. In the 
silence which ensued, I could hear by the 
quiet, regular bteathing, and see by the 
normal movements of the Sage that the 
attack which had seemed to threaten, had 
passed away, and that he was, for the moment, 
comfortable and at rest. 

I almost envied him. For him, at least, the 
stress of living was all but over. Eternity alone 
remained; and who can shrink from restful- 
ness, or who insist on pain? For one thing 
sure is certain, that God where He exists has 
a little more imagination than dwells in man's 
crude childishness. 

** Sage," I said at last, for I knew that I 
had received the summons to surrender, and 
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that I was nc^ ready — no, not ready either 
with a lie or an excuse — and that the Safe 
was waiting for my answer — saintliness wait- 
in? upon sin — 

Sage," I said, " dear Sage, tell me, for 
I am very much tormented; can you from 
your soul tell me that all your learning, all 
vour philosophy, all your scientific research 
have ended in convincing you that after all 
there is only God?" 

" I know — that there is — only — God." 

The words came loudly, carrying with them 
a vibrant ring of triumph; yet I noticed ap- 
prehensively that they came with difficulty. 
I felt uncertain as to what I ought to do. . . . 

The Sage sat stiffly in his chair, a smile 
upon his parted lips. I looked more closely, 
and saw immediately, that in the act of testi- 
fying unto God the Sage had entered into The 
Presence. 

I rose at once and addressed THAT which 
I knew to be very near— 

" Almighty God I When my time shall 
come, take me thus." 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS 
HUMOURIST ; 

And other Essays. 
By E. H. LACON WATSON. 

Pall Mall Gazette. — " We can do with a new essayist, and of 
just sach a pattern as Mr. Lacon Watson. If the subjects he 
touches be not novel, they are not yet worn threadbare. Love, 
2Uid Enthusiasm, and the Commonplace, Confidences, L' Allegro 
and II Penseroso, The Unconscious Humourist, Cacoithes 
Scribendif Bicycle Tours, The Literature of Reminiscence, 
Prophets of the Mist — ^these are some of his chosen subjects. 
And he has d^t with them satisfactorily. . . . For the most part 
his touch is sufficiently light, with an occasional little pon- 
derousness of thought and phrase, like a paper-weight, to keep 
his pages from fluttering in the wind." 

Academy, — **The graceful qualities lacking in Mr. L3mch's 
work, the delicate turns of fancy and humour, shine abundantly 
on Mr. Lacon Watson's pages. It is the best book of desijdtory 
essays given to us since the unapproachable master of this form 
was carried to his long rest on Vailima height. For Mr. Watson 
is a disciple of Stevenson, who surely was above all else an 
essayist. He touches on many subjects deftly. A note of pathos, 
a sly stroke of humour, a suggestion of philosophy deep enough 
to tickle one into momentary activity of thought, are his devices. 
The result is pleasing enteriainment, and a storing away in the 
memory of not a few ingenious and happily inspired phrases.'* 

Ghbe, — " It is pleasant, now and then, to come upon a book of 
essa3rs proper, such as that which Mr. Lacon Watson has 
written under the title of ' The Unconscious Humourist' The 
modem * essay ' is too apt to be a discourse, a thing of length and 
elaboration, a dissertation—anything rather than the brief, 
pleasant composition which Mr. Watson so well describes in his 
opening chapter." 

Daily Telegraph. — " Under the general title, ' The Unconscious 
Humourist,' Mr. Lacon Watson has collected and reproduced 
fifteen discursive essays. These papers display a high and well- 
maintained standard of literary capacity, together with a robust 
development of the critical faculty, /brought to bear with con- 
siderable force upon the fictional works of George Meredith 
in the first of the series, which deals especially with 'The 
Essay.' " 
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St Jameses Gazette.— ''Mr. Lacon Watson in his 'Hints to 
Young Authors ' has attempted what many people have attempted 
before him — to give advice whidi is never taken. The 
difference between Mr. Watson and scnne oi his foremnners is 
that his advice is sound, and that it is presented with hmnoor 
and a certain sob-add cjrnidsm which forms an agreeable 
contrast to the style oi fataoos nonsense generally presented 
in a work of this land." 

Glasgow Herald. — "Wittiin comparatively brief space Mr. 
Watson gives helpfol suggestions r^arding the snbjects and 
length of artldes, (he handling of editors, reviewing and kindred 
matters. His remarks on novel-writing are eminently sen- 
sible, and, while not calcolated to discourage, may l)e at least 
trusted to {H^vent disillusion. Taken all in all, the ' Hints ' 
should t>e entirely beneficial, and, saving some r^tetition, tfiey 
have the merit of bdng written in interesting fa^uon by one 
who has not lost his affection for style." 

Field. — " The subject generally is toached with a light hand, 
but we unhesitatingly recommend young authors to accept the 
advice tendered as that of one who knows what he is writing 
about." 

Scotsman. — " It gives sensible advice to men who want to 
make a living by their pens, giving them practical, if perhaps 
rather too smartly written, directions as to how to manage editors 
and publishers, and how to cultivate a faculty for such various 
kinds of writing as reviews, leading articles, poetry, and novels. 
Written from an obvious knowledge of the difi&culties that t>eset 
a young writer, it can scarcely fail to prove useful to those to 
whom it is addressed.*' 

Bookman. — " 'Tact, more than anything, is an essential for the 
successful handling of the editorial tribe,' we learn from this 
little volume. Mr. Lacon Watson has handled them well him- 
self, we know, judging by the row of delightful t)ooks which 
bears his name ; and if he can teach the young author this 
evasive viriue, he is much to be honoured — and thanked." 
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THE MAKING OF 
A MAN. 

By E. H. LACON WATSON. 

A new novel under the above title by the author of "The 
Templars." This powerful story is an inUmate character study 
of literary life, and the Publishers are confident that all good 
judges of fiction will heartily welcome "The Making of a Man." 

Scotsman, — " The story is powerful ; its author has an insight 
into human nature, with an accomplished and imaginative art.' 

Pall Mall. — " An intimate character study of literary life." 

Outlook, — "A powerfully written story, remarkable for its 
unconventionality." 

Daily Graphic, — "All may read it for the sake of the light 
and genial touch displayed in the treatment of life. Comedy is 
here plentifully provided and is of the best." 

Glasgow Herald, — "The author's graceful style adds to the 
enjoyment of his fresh and attractive story." 

Nottingham Guardian. — "An uncommonly good bit of 
character sketching. The story moves well, and the interest 
never flags." 

To-day. — "The cleverest character study is that of the cynical 
doctor, ruined through his uncontrollable impulses, and a prey 
to perverted instincts." 

Hearth and Home. — " In reading it, one merely revels in each 
moment and in the art that colours every paragraph." 

Birmingham Post. — " The ending is a most uncommon one, 
and is handled with considerable power. The book altogether 
makes very interesting reading." 

Saturday Review. — " Life at a country rectory is very 
pleasantly sketched." 

Dundee Advertiser. — " Its characters, from the Rector and his 
daughter to the ill-fated Henderson, grip and hold attention, 
and the sunshine and shadow that fail upon them affect the 
reader in a way rarely experienced in stories of the day." 
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CHRISTOPHER DEANE. 

A ChMKttu 5tUf Mi Sd^aet •»< CoOcce. 
Br E. H. LAGON ITATSQN. 



Wedfs SmfTef.—''A iniew of 'OifMa^s Dcaae' 

lie cf warily harp apoo tbc tm> notes * f fui mmg and' whole- 
tome,' bec a uae tibere is no part of this atrai^[htforwafnI atorj d 
how two manly boys grew ixp to be ff^nigli^lunen of Che best 
pnblic-^diool and nnif c i Mty t> pc which docs not ikati n. one or 
both of these adjectives. The novel, all too short and rattier too 
slight as it is, contains a doeen psssages which it woold be 
clelightfal to have ^»oe enoogh to qiiote: ... If any foreign 
critic wishes to know how piiblic-«dKX)l and luuvasity life 
develops lads ctf gentie birtii into modes^ courteoos empire- 
builders, let him stndy ttie nrbane flow of Mr. Laooa Watson's 
tale." 

AOietutum. — ** ' Cfarirtopher Deane' is tiiat rare tiling, a story 
of school and coD^^ life vrtuch by the exaKiness of ttie des- 
criptions sinnilates reality vdth complete sno ccs s . The book 
contains in addition a well-contriyed love interest, and a pretty 
picture of a country vicarage." 

Times. — " ' Christopher Deane * is a fresh and dcvcr * Charac- 
ter Study at School and College.' Mr. E. H. Lacon Watson was 
an old Winchester man, and there is obviously much of the 
personal in his lively reminiscences." 

Spectator. — " ' Christopher Deane ' is a charming book, not in 
the least like a novel, though as a novel we suppose we must 
accept it. It reads Uke a real reminiscence of a real character 
well worth carr>'ing in heart and memory." 

World. — " The manner of his conveyance in the story of 
* Christopher Deane ' of the supposed narrator's own strong and 
attractive personality is very clever, and the lx>ok is ft3l of 
interest of a sort, serious, lifelike, never dull, set forth with 
literary skill for which we cannot be too grateful Mr. Lacon 
Watson's portraiture of a thoroughly worldly woman who wins 
in the eyes of the world, to the infinite gain of the man she 
throws over, is admirable in its unexaggerated plausibility." 

Pall Mall Gazette, — "Mr. Lacon Watson observes keenly 
though quietly, and his happy turns of phrase carry on one's 
attention with the allurement of pleasant conversation." 
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BENEDICTINE : 

Sketches of Married lafe. 

By E. H. LACON WATSON. 

Literature. — ^** Hardly any writer, however good, is so original 
that he can answer questions about his literary parentage 
with Napoleon's Je suis ancitre, Mr. Lacon Watson is an 
excellent writer, but his literary genealogy is by no means 
di£Bcult to trace. He descends from Robert Louis Stevenson and 
J. M. Barrie ; and it might be argued plausibly that, if he had 
never read * Virginibus Puerisque * and * My Lady Nicotine,* he 
would never have written * Benedictine.' Even the form of his 
little collection of anecdotal essays seem to have been suggested 
by the latter work. But we must hasten to add that Mr. Watson 
is worthy of his illustrious descent. His style is simple, smooth, 
and unpretentious ; his observation is true, his temper serene, 
his humour kindly. The littie surprises of those early years of 
married life, in which the pretty waywardness of an angel who 
is only a woman after all reveals itself at so many unexpected 
hours, are the subjects on which he muses with genUe and 
sympathetic satire. There are no jests of the side-splitting 
order ; the fun is always of the quietest. But it is true humour, 
and devoid of any touch of bitterness. Phyllis, whose husband 
tells the stories, must have been very provoking at times ; but 
the writer was evidentiy in love with her, and the reader is 
subtiy persuaded to approve his taste." 

Pall Mall Gazette, — "Mr. Watson writes delightfully easy 
prose, and uses it to clothe delightfully easy and pleasant ideas. 
He masquerades here as a ' littery gent ' of a somewhat casual 
and slack, but (that is to say, and) quite natural temperament, 
just a littie bit of a prig, and a young married man. The first 
essay is a charmingly cool and casual account of his engagement 
and its trials ; how he doesn't quite know how he drifted into it, 
but admits that ' in my way I am fond of the girl ' ; how there 
are several things he would like to see somewhat altered, but 
expects to find correcting themselves after marriage — a beautiful 
touch. The combined priggishness, frankness, and ingenuous- 
ness of the trifle make it a delicate piece of humour. In short, 
he amuses us because he gets so gentiy home on pretty well 
all of us — ^and our wives." 

Referee, — "Although this is a collection of essays, it is a 
collection of essays with a new sense of continuity, for it is, to 
all intents and purposes, the story of a young couple from the 
trying period of their engagement to the happiest time of all, 
when they have learned to understand one another thoroughly. 
We have Phyllis furnishing, Phyllis shopping, Phyllis mutinous, 
Phyllis insinuating, and Phyllis is always charming ; and Bene- 
dick—the rogue ! — he knows it." 
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AN ATTIC 
IN BOHEMIA 

A Di&ry withoat Dates. 
By E. H. LACON WATSON. 

tlaiuhester Guariiimi. — " If there are still any who, in (he 
present epidemic of tictioit,havc any spare time tadtrrcte to that 
most delightful form oi literature the essay, let them oider Mr. 
Wataon's little volume from their bocduellez. For Mr. Watson 
baa the ntre talent ol writing charmingly abaul nothing at all, 
and bis essays are a deli'iate exposition ol the triumph of spirit 
over mallei' — which is, after all, the crowning acliieveiiienl of 
pare lileiature." 

Lito-afiir/.— " He sees life thiough rosy spectacles and rejcncei 
in it- Some of the best of the plums, perhaps we should say 
the cuirants. in this little book are in the qnasj-serions vein, as 
when tbe owner of the attic conqilains of the want of staying 
power in the dinners at the vegetajian restaurant, <x insists that 
the fault of the age is th^ we take things too seriously. Mr- 
Watson's Bohemia never takes things too seriously, and he thus 
lays the »""'"m^ reader under an t^tigatiai,*' 

lUusfrattd London .V«iii.— "Mr. Watson'slittle Volume belongs 
to a da?! of booki to which there are too few contributors. It 
may be caviare to the general, but will not fail of due apprecia- 
tion from all who can enjoy a deUi;:ile and subtle humour rare 
in contemporary literature." 

Literary World. — " Readen who are snpeiior to the bail 
behaviour of always bowing the knee to the Baal of fiction will 
sorely spare no heartiness in applauding Hr. Lacon Watson l<x 
supplying Ibem with a companion volume to his ' Unconsdous 
Humourist.' . . . Whatever Mr. Watson may be in private life, 
he here poses as an idler with a taste for trifling with pen 
and ink, and with a habit of disregarding tbe small observances 
of society. In these essays he reveals himself to us as a 
sympathiser with Tom Hood in bis objections to early rising ; 
as the cook of bis own breakfast ; and as the mate of several 
other happy-go-lucky dawdlers. Passing from subject to sub- 
ject at his ease, Mr. Watson gives many proofs of a shrewd 
humour, and often delights as by his effective use of simplicity 
and quietude." 
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THE TEMPLARS. 

By E, H, LACON WATSON. 

Bookman, — " If your taste has not been spoilt by a too free 
indulgence in the raw fiction of the moment, yon will enjoy this 
book of Mr. Watson's for its story, and you will enjoy it for its 
style. It is a love story, and very much more, written with a 
delicate art, a quiet humour and irony that give it a piquant 
fiavour distinctly its own. The characterisation is admirable ; 
the various members of the Templar family. Dr. and Mrs. 
Templar, Charles, Harry, Ruth, and her half-sister Harriet, are 
sharply differentiated ; every man and woman in the book has 
more or less of individuality, but Thurketyl, the gardener^s son, 
sent to Cambridge and raised above his station by a foster-father, 
and yet too much of a man to be ashamed of his lowly origin, 
is perhaps the finest and most original character among them. 
This is one of the few modern novels it is worth while to keep, 
because it is worth while re-reading." 

Athenceum, — "Mr. Watson writes freshly and piquantly, and 
gives one the happy confidence that he will not bungle ; the 
story goes with a gentle briskness, which, though it rarely brings 
the reader to excitement, never allows him to t)ecome indifferent, 
and if the author occasionally shows an inclination to moralize 
in the style of Thackeray, he does not give way to it over- 
much. The characters, too, are neatly drawn.** 

World, — "In *The Templars' Mr. Lacon Watson displays 
boldness no less than originality. He actually excludes vice and 
vulgarity from the material of his work ; he divorces, murders, 
or ruins nobody ; he ignores money as a governing motive of 
action and ideal of desire; he keeps out of gilded saloons, 
gambling clubs, and bad company generally ; eschews slang, 
recalls that exile English grammar for the refreshing space of a 
story which give us * a place of quiet breathing,' and depicts in 
Ruth Templar an English girl charming and real enough to 
rank with Lily Dale, though not in the least like her." 

Outlook, — " In this sketch of an English doctor's family and 
their friends, including the lovers of his pretty daughter, we 
have really sparlding and thoroughly good-humoured satire." 

Westminster Gazette, — " In his novel, * The Templars,' we get 
an impression of an artist working for self-satisfaction, as well 
as for public praise. He has given himself a difficult task ; he 
has conceived an original and most interesting character in 
Amos Thurketyl, and he has set himself to build it up and to show 
us all the influences that go to its evolution. All sorts of forces 
work together to the moulding of the fine young man to whom 
we are quite loth to say good-bye, even though happiness is 
secured to him. The book is very well worth reading." 
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